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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


{s published every Friday, at Salem, Colum 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
tations. Itis edited by Bens. S. and J. E- 
tizaseTA Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding “No union with 
Slavehelders,”’ either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an abolitionist 
ean occupy, and as the dest means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
aad practice of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped thatall the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extenJing its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 


ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
atnished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 


$1,00 per annum, if paid on, or before the 
recotpt of the lst No. 


in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 
$1,50 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos. 


No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Subscriptions for /ess than one year to be paid 
invariably in advance. 


<7 We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

Communications intended for inser 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnany. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
to great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated : 

1. In sending the name of a new subscri- 
ber ore remittance for an eld one, write it 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the Coun/y and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Pos: Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office from which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
theic subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
roar 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
cear. are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
slacee without informing the publishers, and 
che paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 

4. The Courts have decided that refusing 
to'take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
aal hag subscribed) from the office, and re- 


moving and leaving it uncalled for, ie pri- j 


wa facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a peper, 
Grst pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
(ishers either personally, by letter from your- 
aelf, or through your Post Master to have it 


stopped. 


~The Union. 


No words in our language are more ban- 
died about, just now, than these, ‘* The 
Union” —* this Union’”’—shall it be preser- 
ved, or shall it be dissolved? 

Our fathers came together and formed a 
social union. They felt that in union they 
would be strong; that divided, they would be 
weak—easily overthrown, and subject to any 
Power that might essay their enslavement. 
The sympathy which the Indian wars had 
called forth, continued a sacred pledge, long | 
after victory had been attained. In the 
French War, the same feeling broke forth a- 
fresh ; and when the aggressions of the Moth- 
er Country amounted to an intolertble burden, 
then it was, from North to South, that but 
one voice was heard, that of resistance. Af- 
ter the union of the thirteen States to effect 
this deliverance, and final conquest, it seem- 
ed impossible that anything short of a still 
stronger union would be satisfactory. Every 
heart in view of what had been accomplished 
felt joyous, affectionate and Ifish, All 
were anxious to unite upon a basis, suffi- 
ciently broad to comprehend the interests of 
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Congress of 1793, relating to fugitive slaves, 
is all that the slave States ean demand or 
eXpect. 

The first section of the act of 1807, amen- 
| datory of the law of 1804, provides, as will 
be seen, no negro of lato persons, shall 

’ groor mu 
| be permitted to emigrate into and settle in: 
| Ohio, without giving bond with sécarity in 
‘the sum of five hundred dollars for their good 
_ behaviour acd maintenince. demand 
| of 8 curity for good behavior is understood 
to imp!y that the parly miy be convicted of 
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prevail over cupidity and wrong. Upon this 
slender thread the hopes of a large portion of 
the people were suspended; until a feeling 
found expression, favourable to an enlarge- 
ment of territory, and which was consumma- 
ted by the purchase of Louisiana. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the acquisition of Florida, and close 
upon it the annexation of ‘l'exas. 

The union of compromise having totally 
failed to bind together the people, as with 
one heart, there fullowed next the union of 
Force, by which the various otherwise dis- 
jointed limbs have been keptin a sort of mock 
play. This latter union, however, has been 
obliged to give way to the union of ExpRDIEN- 
cy; and how long this motive is to prevail, a 
very few years will determine. It must be 
acknowledged, that not for a moment, since 


nN ahearty union between the people of 
the North and the South. And the very ap- 
pearance of union has been owing mainly to 
the manufacture of cottonat the North. Had 
there never been a cotton manufactory at the 
North, Slavery would either have died out at 
the South, for want of Northern capital to 
sustain it, or the Union would have been dis- 
solved. The North has, ignorantly and un- 
wittingly it may be, encouraged the growth 
of cotton, rice, tobacco and hemp, the natur- 
al products of the slave States; and hence the 
cupidity, which has led them into a regular 
system of slave breeding, to meet the expec- 
ted demand for slave labor in new States, to 
be formed out of the recently acquired terri- 
tory in Mexicoand California. 

To show in what a false position we of the 
North are placed in consequence of this vex- 
ed question, and how childish a whim is this 
Union, it need only to be stated, that all com- 
munication between the North and the South 
is cut off, by the nullification doctrines of 
the South. A colored citizen of the United 
States, entitled to vote for its. President, is 
liable to imprisonment at the South, if he 
puts his foot upon an inch of that territory; 
and when so caught, and the sovereign State 
in which he belongs attempts to institute a 
legal investigation before the Courts of the 
United States in his behalf, the agent in that 
honourable enterprise is thrust out of that ter- 
ritory and menaced with death. And this is 
called a Union. Blessed Union! where all 
sense of justice is repudiated, and where dol- 
lare and cents constitute the only links which 
bind it together. Blessed Union! where the 
largest portion of the family are denied the 
protection of laws, enacted for the benefit of 
all. Blessed Union! where the right of 
speech and the liberty of the press is denied. 
Blessed Union! where education is frowned 
down, and where the word of God is not per- 
mitted to be read. 

We have been drawn to this subject in 
consequence of the stirring debate in the Sen- 
ate ofthe United States, just at the “close of 
the session of Congress. In that debate Mr. 
Mangum, of North Carolina, took part. We 
have been in the habit of paying great res- 
pect to this gentleman's opinions, and because 
of their coincidence with our own, but for 
his frankness and honourable bearing towards 
all from whom he differed. It was with no 
little surprise, therefore, that we read the fol- 
owing extract, at the close of his speech on 
the Oregon question : 

“Mr. Mangum said, I have no threats to 
make to the Union. In regard to the new 
territory, he was ready to surrender it, to 
give it all up. It was not true that there was 
not less attachment to the Union than there 
had been. He felt less attachment than for- 
merly. Hisinstinct told him this. To his 
Northern friends he wished to say that they 
could not carry out their principles upon this 
question. They must yield, or forego all 
sympathy with the South. The thing was 
an insult to the South, and we were made in 
this bill to feel our degradation, and to suf- 
fer from it. We were kept here night after 
night, and day after day, to endure this in- 
sult. I would rather see my family annihi- 
lated, than endure this freedom, forced upon 
me as an oppression. I do not wish to see 
Slavery extended, but I will not see my own 
people excluded from the common rights and 
benefits of the Union. Over this Wilmot 
Proviso, over this Missouri compromise, he 
believed the General Government had no 
power whatever. In regard to the North, 
there were the members, but the South had 
the power, the power of the Government, be- 
cause it might control the Patronage. If we 
would ask nothing of the Government, but 
say, ‘hands off,” and if we were true to our- 
selves, we should conquer. At present, we 
were doing, and he said this for a portion of 
the Democratic party, but little better than to 
steal ourneighbour’s lands. Upon this bright 
Sunday morning, after being without sleep 





I. 
r But, notwithstanding this hearty desire of | 
alliance, and a strong reluct to 


for two nights, he might be heard with some 
allowance, for he had spoken the honest sen- 
ti ts of his heart. He denounced third 





appear icious of the integrity of any who 
princes deliberative assembly appoin-— 
ted to frame a Constitution; there soon sprung | 
difficulties, which i d in formid 
lenses the more they were examined ; and | 
even after the Constitution had been ratified, | 


it required the sagacity of the ablest states- | 





arties, and held up a portion of the South to 
eminently corrupt, and fit only to be pur- 
chased. He thought enough could be pur- 
chased, if the South would surrender all the 
spoils, to keep the South in the ascendan- 
cy. 
He, Mr. Mangum, was the last man, in 


ere ee 


men to explain many of its features, and to! our opinion, to connive with Mr. Calhoun in 
unfold the various constructions that were | the revival of nullification and dissolution 
put upon it by those who submitted it to the doctrines. Mr. Mangum has been, hitherto, 


acceptance of the whole people. 

It appears, from the tletary of that time, 
that no one entertained an idea for a moment, | 
that Slavery was to be a perpetual institu- | 
tion of the country, or any portion of it. 
was felt to be a weight, that in time would 
be gladly thrown off by those who should feel _ 
most aggrieved by it; and in several of the 
States where the system slightly existed, it 
was shortly abandoned. Beyond the limits | 
in which the system existed, none of the ex- 

nders of the Constitution, not even Mr. 
Jetorece. ever ov posed that it would be or | 
could be extended. Had such an idea been | 
in the ear of the Representa. | 
tives from the North, it would have proved | 
an insurmountable barrier in the formation of | 
a Constitutional Government. And even as 

things then existed, the union was a union 
of compromise. Tt was founded upon the | 

jdea that integrity and eprightness would 


too far sighted upon the subject of Slavery, 
and the peculiar dangers incident to that in- 
stitution, to be willing to yield the protee- 
tion, which the free States, by the Constitu- 


It | tion, are bound to afford to them of the South; 


but it seems that the cool judgment which 


| has hitherto characterised Mr. Mangum as a 


statesman, gave way under the pressure of 
those outside influences. which the Soath so 
well and so effectually knows how to em- 
ploy. 

Any Union of States or individuals, thatis 
to stand and to do good, must have for its 
foundation a settled principle, as to the law 
of right. If this first principle is so little un- 
derstood or agreed upon, that the Bible, 
which is supposed to contain it, is read as an 
authority for the Slave system at the South, 
and as utterly opposing it at the North—how 
can it be poestte that there should be any- 
thing like union or agreement upon any of the 
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subjects of national interest? So traly is) 
felt to be seion all hands, that no quest 
any moment can be introduced into Co 
without receiving its hue and tone from 
Slavery question. And one of the mos 
tinguished members from the South 
late session declared, that until this S$! 
question was settled, it would be in v 
harmonize upon any other. Rk 
The idea of national union is prepos 
upon any other basis than that we ha 


med. As well might a Church and § 
to unite upon a minister, wh vi 
Christian doctrine were diametrically 


sed to one of those bodies. The cou 
which we live is spreading itself out i 
direction. Now that it has conqn 
ritory equal. in.si irteen. 
isles of the sea. Cuba, fertile Cuba, is no’ 
only temping European powers to seize upon 
it, but America, also, not wishing to be out- 
done, has longings that nothing but posses- 
sion will ever satisfy. And all for Slavery. 
It will not be possible for any nation to seize 
upon this mine of wealth, without letting 
loose the dogs of war. Horrible thooght! 
Nay more, to perpetuate the Union of these 
Stateg, upon its present basis, the North will 
continually be obliged to falsify those noble 
principles, which recognize in every human 
being a brother or sister ia Christ ; and equal- 
ly entitled to life, Liserty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. For these and many other 
reasons, we never can vote for a slaveholder, 
let the consequences be what they may.— 
Principles, not Men. This isa Bible mot- 
to. God be praised for it.—Cristian World. 





The following Address is from the 
representatives of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, (commonly called 
Quakers,) composed of the members in the 
Western part of Ohio, the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Towa, issued at their meeting 
held at White-water meeting-house, near 
Richmond, Indiana, called the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, to the 
citizens of Ohio, pleading with them to use 
their influence to have their statute laws re- 
pealed that bear oppressively on the colored 
population; which, in feelings of Christian 
love is recommended for the serious perusal 
and consideration of all. 


Signed on behalf of said Meeting by 
THomas Evans, Clerk. 


Address. 


Believing as we do that righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people, and that practices established by the 
laws, or supported by the usages of a com- 
munity, which are inconsistent with the laws 
of univereal ri wruet Uring dow) 
upon such unity the displ re of Al- 
mighty God, who is no respecter of persons, 
bot regards the lowly as well as the great, 
and in whose hands are the destinies of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals; we are in- 
duced from apprehensions of religious duty, 
and a desire to promote as far as we may be 
enabled, the peace and prosperity of ourcom- 
mon country, to solicit the serious attention 
of our fellow citizens to the law now in force 
in the State of Ohio bearing oppressively on 
our colored population—usually termed the 
black laws. 

When we reflect that God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
the face of the earth, and that our blessed 

edeemer in his instructions to his disciples 
commanded them to teach, or proselyte all 
nations, and thus declared his gracious de- 
sign, that all, without distinction of nation or 
color, should be brought within the sacred 
enclosure of the universal church, it appears 
impossible to resist the conviction, that usages 
or laws which measure the rights and privi- 
leges of the African-race by a lower standard 
than that which we apply to our own, are 
irreconcilable with the manifested will of our 
Great Creator, and with the imperative dec- 
laration of our blessed Saviour, ‘all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them; for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

But we apprehend the laws of Ohio, in re- 
lation to the colored race, are not only in- 
compatible with the precepts and tenor of the 
gospel, (which we profess to believe and to 
be governed by,) but with the spirit and 
principles on which our government is osten- 
sibly founded. 

lt may be remembered that nearly sixty 
years ago the Congress of the confederation 
adopted an Ordinance declaring that in the 
territory north west of the Ohio, of which 
the State of Ohio now constitutes a part, 
there should be neither Slavery, nor Lovolun- 
tary Servitude, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted ; and this Ordinance so 
proscriptive of slavery, had, as we under- 
stand, the unanimous sanction, through the 
votes of the delegates, not only of Virginia, 
but of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

Here this extensive territory, almost then 
unoccupied by civilized man, was solemnly 
guarded from the intrusion of slavery. 
we might have reasonably hoped, that the 
descendants of Africa, who in several of the 
States were degraded below the common le- 
vel of humanity, and held as the property of 
their fellow man, in several of the States, 
and treated rather as aliens and outlaws in 
others, would find a country and a home, 
where they would be permitted and encour- 
aged to unite with their fairer compatriots, in 
reducing the primeval forest under cultiva- 
tion, and where criminal designs would not 
be necessarily inferred from the darkness of 
the skin. 

This Ordinance was not only adopted in 
its fullest extent, in the Constitution of the 
State, but it is laid down among the unal- 
terable principles of free government * that 
all men are born equally free and independ- 
ent, and have certain natural, inherent, and 
inalienable rights, et which are the en- 
joying and defending life and liherty; ac- 
quiring, possessing and proteciing property, 
and parsuing and obtaining happlness ond 
safety,’ 
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Wag, fellow citizens, let ua coinpare the 
laws of Chio—so called by conmuon 
onsent—with the foregoing Ordinance, and 
e liberal principles set forth in the Consti- 
tion. We will begin the dark catalogue 
th that of 180i—as follows: 


act to regulate black and mulatto persons. 


- Ist. Be it enacted by the General 
mbly of the State of Ohio, that from and 
the first day of June next, no black or 
© person shall be permitted to settle or 
in this State, unless he or she shall 
produce a fair certificate from some court 
the United States, of his or her actual 
om; which certificate shal! be attested 
clerk of said court, and the seal there- 
exed | by the said clerk, 
‘black orm 







mn residing within this State, on or before 
the first day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and four, shall enter his or her name, 
together with the names of his or her chil- 
dren, in the clerk’s office, in the county in 
which he, she or they reside, which shall be 
entered on record by said clerk; and there- 
after the clerk's certificate of such record 
shall be sufficient evidence of his, her or 
their freedom; and for every entry and cer- 
tificate, the person obtaining the same shall 
pay to the clerk twelve and a half cents :— 
provided, nevertheless, that nothing in this 
act contained shall bar the lawful claim to 
any black or mulatto person, 

Sec. 3. That no person or persons, resi- 
dents of this State, shall be permitted to hire, 
or in any way employ, any black or mulatto 
person, unless such blick or mulatto person 
shall have one of the certificates as aforesaid, 
under pain of forfeiting and paying any sum 
not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, 
at the discretion of the court, for every such 
offence; and ene half thereof for the use of 
the informer, and the other half for the use of 
the State; and shall moreover pay to the 
owner, if any there be, of such black or mu- 
latto person, the sum of fifty cents for every 
day he, she or they shall in any wise em- 
ploy, harbor or secrete such black or mulatto 
person; which sum or sums shall be recover- 
able before any court having cognizance 
thereof, 


An act to amend the last named act, passed 
January 25th, 4807. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio, that no negro or 
mulatto person shall be permitted to emigrate 
into and settle within this State, unless such 
negro or mulatto person shall, within twenty 
days thereafier, enter into bond with two or 
more freehold sureties. in the penal sum of 
five hundred dollars, before the clerk of the 
court of Common niga in the county in 

bh such to. or mulatto wish to 
abit. tio be approved by the Clerk.) condi- 
tioned fer the good behaviour of such negro 
or mulatto, and moreover to pay for the sup- 
port of such person, in case he, she or they 
should thereafter be found within any town- 
ship in the State, unable to support them- 
selves. And if any negro or mulatto person 
shall migrate into this State, and not comply 
with the provisions of this act, it shall be the 
duty of the overseers of the poor of the town- 
ship where such negro or mulatto person may 
be found, to remove immediately such black 
or mulatto person, in the same manner as is 
required in the case of paupers. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the 
clerk, before whom such bond may bs given 
as aforesaid, to file the same in his office, 
and give a certificate thereof to such negro or 
mulatto person; and the said clerk shall be 
entitled to receive the sum of one dollar for 
the bond and certificate aforesaid, on the de- 
livery of the certificate. 

See. 3. That if any person being a resi- 
dent of this State, shall employ, harbor or 
conceal any such negro or mulatto person 
aforesaid, contrary to the provisions of the 
first section of this act, any person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit and pay, for every such of- 
fence, any sum not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, one half to the informer, and the oth- 
er half fur the use of the poor of the town- 
ship in which such person may reside; to 
be recovered by action of debt, before any 
court having competent jurisdiction; and 
moreover be liable for the maintenance and 
support of such negro or mulatto, provided 
he, she or they shall become unable to sup- 
port themselves. 

See. 4. That no black or mulatto person 
or persons shal! hereafter be permitted to be 
sworn or give evidence in any court of re- 
cord, or elsewhere in this State, where either 
party to the same isa white person; or in 
any prosecation which shall be instituted in 
behalf of this State, against any white per- 


eon. 

An act passed under date of February 27th, 
1834, provides for the recording, endorsing, 
&e., of the certificate required by the forego- 
ing acts. Then follows sundry sections to 
enable slave owners to recover their fugitives 
from labor. 

The whole of the laws which we have 
here brought into notice, we would respect- 
fully submit, are part and parcel of the slave 
system, and no way in keeping with free in- 
stitutions. ‘* Slavery,” said Judge Mans- 
field in his decision of the S ut case, 
“is of such a nature that it is incapable of 
being introduced upon any reasons, moral or 
political ; it is so odious that nothing can be 
suffered to support it, but positive law.”— 
Somersett was accordingly discharged, not 
because lis freedom was proved, but because 
his detention in slavery was not allowed or 
approved by the law of England. Freedom 
is manifestly the rule, slavery the exception. 
The siate of slavery is deemed to be a mere 
municipal regulation, founded opon and lim- 
ited to the range of the territorial of state 
laws.* 

Of course the laws est blishing s'avery in 
other States lose ail their authority within 
the free Siate of Ohio, except so far as it is 
extended by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, Now that constitution 








* Decision of the Supreme Court. in casa 


i of Prigg ve. Cane, of Pennéy!vania. 
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} gives to the owners of slaves the power to re. 
elaim them, and the law of Congress of 1793 one. 
Rendering | 
State legislation, oy by tree States, himself friend! y, 


sufficiently enforces that power, 


supererogalory ; and as encouraging, rather 


tious citizen of the State cf Ohio shudder at 
the thought of being accessary to the guilt 


will they not continue to be so, while they 
quietly acquiesce in the continuance of these 
laws? Much to the eredit of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding she borders upon several 
slave Stites, she has recently withdrawn her 
facilities to the slave owner for the recovery 
of bie fugitive from labor; and so 


, fellow ¢ et us seriously coné 
sider whether the laws which we have copied 
into this Address, drawing the degrading dis- 
tinetions they do, between the descendants 
of the African race and our own, can be re- 
coneiled with the laws of justice and humani- 
ty, or with the principles on which our go- 
verament is professedly erected? Are they 
framed so as to fulfil the primary object of 
law; the protection of the weak against the 
encroachinents of the powerful !—are they 
caleulated to recognize and unalterab/y es!ab- 
lish the general great and essential principles 
of liberty and free government ? * 

The negro or mulatto, no less than the 
white man, is an object of Redeeming Love, 
and born according to the laws of nature, 
equally free with ourselves. Freedom is an 
inKerent right, not to be forfeited, except by 
crime legally proved. To require such an 
one to prove his freedom is in reality to de- 
mand that he should prove a negative ;.a spe- 
cies of proof unknown to the legal protes- 
sion. Now the law of 1804 provides that no 
black or mulatto person shall bo permitted to 
settle or reside in Ohio, unless he or she 
shall first produce a fair certificate from some 
court of record of his or her actual freedom. 


hend, a burden on the colored race which we 
should feel to be very unjust, and unreason- 
able, if applied to ourselves; but it sems to 
be a perversion of an established principle of 
aw. 

Section 3, of the law of 1804, as will be 
seen, provides that no person or persons, re- 
sidents of this State, shall be permitted to 
hire, or in any way employ, any black or 
mulatto person, unless such black or mulatto 
person shall have a certificate of his or her 
right to freedom, under pain of forfeiting and 
paying any sum not less than ten, nor more 
thanvfifty dollars. This, we apprehend, is a 
palpable encroachment on the rights of the 
citizens of the State, and is in reality felt to 
he so by a large number. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive upon what 
principle such a law can be detended. A 
law so opens and unjust, we apprehend, 
could not be enacted in this enlightened day. 
Why, then, continue it in force? Or do we 
prefer to wear shackles upon our own legs, 
and impede our own prosperity, in order to 
render more secure and available the institu 
tion Of slavery in our sister States. If aman 
whatever the pressure of business inay be, 
cannot employ a colored person who may be 
able and willing to assist him, without being 
exposed to a penalty ; in a country, too, where 


free, we certainly hold our property and our 
right8'by a very precarious tenure. 
an absurdity. that a man should be required 
to carry in his pocket a certificate that he is 
what God has made him—free! 
tion which our Bill of Rights, as well as the 
Constitution of Ohio declares, belongs by 
nature, to all men—an inherent right of which 
he could never have been deprived but by 
force applied in his own person, or exercised 


than condemning the un:ishte.us practice of is more likely to disturb the peace 
slaysholding. Should not every eonseien- community, mersly beeanse of an African 


and sin of slavery ; and are they not so, and | 


This provision not only lays, as we appre-. 


What | 


*s colored persens from giving evidence, 
A condi-| As every act of legislation is supposed to be 


; somne in:sdemeanor. ‘There is probably na 
| legal axiom more fairly established than thas, 
| innocence is wlways to be presumed, where 
Suit is not proved, And all experience de= 
, monstrates that the surest method of ren- 
‘dering a man oh enemy, is to treathim as 


A man that would have friends must show 
To presume thata person 
of whose actual character nothing is known, 
of the 


origin, fs, we are tully convineed, to disre- 
gard the lessons of experiences 

When we reflect upon the injustice meted 
out to the descendants of the African race in 
this country, the laws and usages by which 
their rights are violuted in many of the 
_ States; their education prohibited by law in 
some; and their improvement retarded in 
neirly all; and rememl 








ch en theese ite en Pet 
able people, Would the A race” 
have submitted, under similar citeumstances, 
to eqnal injustice without more nomerous 
acts of violence Where then, fellow-citi+ 
zens where, then, fellow professofs of the 
christian religion, do we find cecasion for 
the enactment and continuance of a law re+ 
quiring this helpless people to give security 
for their good behavior? How far can the 
citizens of Ohio lay claim to the character of 
humanity and benevolence, while they te» 
pai security of these people, in advance, 
_ for their maintenance, in case of inability te 
“support themselves? Such a rule, if a 
plied to people of every complexion, wou 
exclude from emigration the class of settlers 





upon whom the prosperity of the State prin- 
cipally depends. Why, then, upon princi+ 
_ ples of common policy;to say nothing of 


bumanity and a sense of justice, can we 
make the/distinetion now under consideration? 
Those who rely chiefly upon the labor 
their hands for their sapport, constitute the 
bone and sinew of society. A» proposal to 
adopt the provisions of this section of the 
law, in case of white emigrants, would no 
‘ donbt be rejected without hesitation, And 
we are unable to discover any valid reason 
why they should be applied to the colored 
race rather than to our own, We believe it 
will be found, on inquiry, to bea fatt, thatin 
States where justice is meted out to these 
| people with the most equal hand, there we 
shall find the greatest prosperity. Making 
good the scripture declaration,—*But the 
liberal deviseth liberal things; and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” Every citizen of 
Ohio who is in the habit of traveling, must 
be aware of the fact, that “ss ve? by 4 
steamboats, a large proportion o' serv’ 
is performed he, colored persons, Thos 
they,-eontribute greatly to our convenience 
and comfort, notwithstanding our ithibitory 
laws and deep rooted prejudices. 
| ‘The third section of the amendatory act. 
of 1807. imposing a penalty of one hundred 
dollars for employing any negro or mulatto 
who has not complied with the provisions of 
the above laws, is so manifestly unreason- 
able and anjost, as well towards our own 
citizens, as towards the colored race, as to 
require but little comment. We need onl 
| observe that this provision of the law is v 
| olated by our best citizensy proving that it is 
‘a dead letter; except in the hands of the most 
unprincipled and unfeeling; are used as an 
| engine of revenge: in such cases it is capa- 
ble ofbeing made vexatious, and oppress- 


every man should of right be presumed to be. ive, ina high degree, and on this account, if . 


no other, oughtat once to be repealed, 


Letus now take a passing notice of the 
| 4th seetion of the law of 1807, disqualifying 


designed to redress some evil, or to procure 
‘some advantage, we naturally inquire what 
| was the evil to be redressed or advantage to 
_ be gained by thie provision of law? Was 





upon his ancestors. 

If a colored person, ignorant of those unna- 
tural and unrighteous laws comes into the 
State, without such certificate, and is desti- 
tute of property, must be driven to beggary 
or to theft, though able and willing to labor 
for his subsistence? Certainly, policy, as 
well as humanity, forbids it. Does the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ and his Apostles teach 


wards a dependent race of our fellow beings? 
Who so fitly, as the poor African, repre- 
sente the man whom we read of in the Gos- 


stripped of his raiment, and wounded, and 
left half dead—dragged by merciless hands 
from his native 


and wil; 


imposed by the unequal laws 
— of this appeal. 

of a person who may be allerwards 
have been a fugitive slave, not only 
toa penalty, but also amenable 


Ohio. 
slavery is a violation of natural right, and 


or justify such cruelty and oppression to- 
pel, that fill among the thiever, and was 
land; robbed of all the dear- | 


est rights of life, and doomed to degradation | 


which are the this 


If **all men are born equally free,” of the bench, and the 


| it supposed that negroes and mulattos were ' 

too much addicted to mendaeity, and too art- 
fulin concealing their falsehoods from the 

| penetration of judges and jurors to be trusted 

| to give evidence in a court of law? If that 

| opinion was entertained why were they 
mitted to give testimony in any case? Or was 

| itdeemed less desirable thatthe truth should 

appear when colored persons only were con- 

| cerned; that where one or both parties h 
pened to be white ? or may we not fear that 

_ the object was to prevent people of color from 

_ obtaining redress for ontrages committed on 

their persons, or property by unprincipled 

whites? Whatever the motive of the 

lature may have been; whether the act was 

| designed to secure the people 6f our own 

color against the demands of the negro | 

or whether it was dictated by that cruel ai 


: 


for these and no other assignable | ineffable contempt with which the deseend- 
causes, prejudice fixes upon him and his pos- | ants of Afiica have long 
terity the unjust distinctions and disabilities 


been regarded, the 
| effect of it can scarcely be mistaken. 


li 


Provision stands the 
‘inhabitants of the State have little to expect 


we provision which renders theemployer from the protection of law, even in cases of 
found to the grossest outrage. And now let us sober 

subject | ly ask what ; ossible injury could be appre- 
to the owner fended from permitting persons of 
whenever he inay appear, recognizes a right | complexion to state what 
in such owner not reconcilable with the de-| of jaw, 
claration above cited from the Constitution of 


i 


knowin 
and subjecting their testi 
| rignd serutiny of the bar, to the 

reductions 


3 


the 
ro 


ble to b lie 





box? Is it 





* 


the claim of the master to the service of the f,lsehoods could be palmed u the com- 
slave is an assumption, not the assertion of a | munity and left undetected than now are, 
right. Does it become the authorities of a| ' 
free State to enforce such a claim at the ex-! of the Constitution from participating in the 
pense of our own citizens? This provision | ehoice of our legislators, and of course can 
of law, as it stands, goes even further than | exercise no control over the laws by which 
the law of Congress of 1793, and also of im- | they are governed, a situation w 

portant decisions had in the case. By these, should hardly think equal and just, if placed 
before the penalty ia incurred, proof must be | in it ourselves, this cirenmstance a 
made that the person employing, or harbor- | forcible appeal to oursympathy, and inereare 
ing, knew the person employed was a fogi- es the responsibility el tem entrasied with 
tive slave. The peace of society may re- | the legislation of the State. For he that rue 
quire our submission to acts of injustice or | leth over men moat be jost, ruling in the fear 
oppression when redress cannot be obtained of God, If we regard these people as stran- 
by legal and constitutional means, but the gers, and not as fellow citizens, we to 
people of the non-slave-ho!ding States are, a8 | remember thatamong the o 

we have already said, under no obligation to! 14 they were commanded to have “one 
afford an active support to the ye of | to him that is home bora and unto the stran- 
slavery. Our moral and religious obligations | per that sejourneth among you.” And the 
are unquestionably on the side of freedom.— | gauge of the stranger was esate Teeom- 
We repeat, that the submission on the part) mended to their atiention. 

of the non-slave-holding States to the law of| he christian religion has broken down 
aa the wall of partition between the Jews 
Centiles, nod teaopes us to regard eyery 


As these people are declared by the terms 








* See Gonstitation of Ohio, article 8. 


of our neighbor, whom we are commanded 


to love as ourselves. 


Now, fellow-citizens, let us seriously in- | 
ated wat PO wilderness, would again become fruitful 


introdaced into the United States, have not fields. 


quire whether the acts of violene 
rage by which the colored popu 


brought a wei 
which we are I 
sivle, by aceording to them a liberal partici- 

in the blessings, temporal and spiritu- 
al, which have been poured on our favored 
land? Can we, as citizens of the United 
Sates, and above all, as professors of the be- 
nign doctrines of Christianity, give counte- 
nance to laws which we should deem unjust 


and oppressive if subjected to them our-| 


selves; which evidently originated in a cru- 
el prejudice, and which are calculated to pro- 
duce and te that very degradation of 
moral 
urged in their defence. 


cualiiinan the people for whom we are 
constrained to raise the voice of humanity. 
human beings? Did Christ die for them? 
Are they ts of redeeming grace and 
mercy? 
and God 


humanity and justice 








—— 


- oe 











| cient to support them in families, and encour- 
age and support virtuous education, those pla- 
ces which are now laid waste and becoming 


‘The change to a virtaous life, would 


ht of guilt upon our country also cause the country to become in morals, 
a to expiate, as far as pos- 


and true religion, as the garden of the Lord. 


as ~ nm — : 
you value your own liberty, I hope you will, traders, slave-drivers, slave-hunters, slave- 
be willing to do all in your power, and Jabor | holders ; with kidnappers and men-stealers, 
in every way you can to obGiathe like pri- toestablish justice and secure the blessings 
vilege for others. | Of liberty!!! Was ever madness more in- 
"Phe God of holiness and purity will bless @4me? And dearly have they and their pos- 
your labors, your peace will flow as ariver, terity paid the penalty. 
and your rightuousness as the water of the An! how has this unnatural and man-im- 


sea. The Anti-slavery feeling of your sym- 
pathizing hearts will extend from one to an- 
other, until the public sentiment of the na- 
tion is so influenced and renovated, that our 
country will be redeemed from this heavy 
pressure of iniquity and prevented from sink- 
ing to utter destruction. , 


Oh! professers of Christianity, deceive nut 
| yourselves, and think to be saved by a sup- 
| posed belief in Christ, without purity and 
| holiness of heart and life. Read his Sermon 
' onthe Mount and see how he recommends 
practical righ Remember how of- 
}ten he condemned hypocritical profession, 
jand said tu his deciples “Ye shall know | 
‘ therm by their fruits.” Do men gather grapes | 





—_ + -—— 


EMMA STEER.” 


bruting and God-defying and God-insulting 
Confederacy with man-stealets promoted the 
objects so formally and solemnly set forth in 
“the preamble tothe Bond? Why, underits | 
‘fostering care, slaves have been multiplied 
600,000 to 3,000,000, and slavery has | 
extended from 210,000 square miles of 
tory to over 1,000,000; and the whole | 


oe 


‘ 






“ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, OCTOBER 6, 1848. 








* T Love AGITATION WHEN THERE J9 CAUSE 


| FOR IT —'THE ALARM BELL wuich sTarRtLes | 


THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR B&£D8.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 





(<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


————— . a 
| the mind of its victim, and with such sue- 
/ cess that it is nota five years unbroken va- 
' eancy to which he is doomed, but the vacan- 
‘cy of a life. It has truly been said that the 
slaves of this land are the tomb-stones which 
mark where minds lie buried. Yet slavery 
has not been able to crush the affections ;— 
| and in thousands of cases would the Ameri- 
(ean slave lift his heart in thankfulness to 
God, if he could but hear the message given 
| to the prisoner of the Bastile— Your wife 

ied a year ago.” It would be to him a 








Important Faets! 





intellectual character which are , 


| of thorns, or figs of thistles! Oh! for your 


we solemnly put the question to | own souls sake look at the thorny and thist- 


ly dispositions you cherish, and how often 


' not only wheo under the infliction of cruel 


Now if these are undeniable truths, | tortures of body; but many and severe afflic- | This question is forced upon me every where, 
is no respecter of persons, then what | ginny of mind in the 
justification can be offered for the continu- 
ance of Jaws so revolting to every feeling of 


TT bh A 


f of h 


j and wives, parents and children, and often 





1 While the above | under the dreadful apprehensions that the 


laws continue to disgrace the pages of our | sufferings of those borne away will be grea- 


Rarth os-tt le in 
hope to stand 


Heaven”? Or how can they 
ed before Him by whoin 


an account will be required, when He comes 


to jadge both quick and dead at the great day 


of judgment, when every one shall be * re- 


arded according to the deeds done in the 
be a rtbey be good or whether they 
be evil; at that day, we say, of the resurrec- 


tion both of the good and of the bad, and of 


the just and the unjust, * when the Lord Je- 
sue shall be hago 3 from g migithes His 

i angels, in flamio re, taking ven- 
= on them that peas not God, and 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall be punished with everlasting de- 
straction-from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the g of His power, when “Ye shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and admi- 
red in all them that believe in that day.” 

In conclusion, we devoutly hope that the 
day is not very distant, when man, in ever 
situation, and every clime and color, shall 
become the friend of man. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 








An Address . 


To the females of the United States, expecially 
those of the so called Free States. 


Dean Sisters: — 

Being far advanced in life, weak in body, 
and ander deep exercise of mind, I feel in- 
clined to write fur you some account of the 
grievous sufferings of our sisters in slavery. 

Sisters! yea sisters of the human family— 
not Africans, though partly descended from 
them ; some in part colored, but others white, 
and yet are slaves. This whitening process 
doth notifree them, tor the laws determine 
that they shall follow the condition of the 
mother ; and as the utmost chastity is requi- 
red of, and maintained by the free white fe- 
males, and the slave women looked upon as 
having no character to lose, those mixed chil- 
dren are slaves. There are many of these, 
for chastity is not cansidered a virtue essen- 
tial for men; and the women of this mixed 
class being considered beautiful are often a- 
mongst the greatest sufferers. Many of these 
being brought up with free females as seam- 
stresses or waiting maids, and in habitual in- 
timacy with them, have as pure ideas and 
feelings, and are as intent to preserve them- 
selves chaste. But they are inthe power of 
masters, and when these cannot allure them 
by presente and favours, they demand sub- 

and on their refusal treat them very 
pa Arahat also to sell them away to 
the far sooth, there without protection from 
insult and abuse, to wear out their lives in 
the rice swamps, and cotton fields, under the 
rays of a burning san, to which they had nev- 
er been accustomed. Sometimes these vir- 
tous females have been permitted to warry 
slaves, whom they sincerely love. ‘I'he cler. 
gyman joins their hands and pronounces them 
one: thus mocking them with the rite of a 
and to them it is ‘real. He 

also admits them into his church. ‘They are 
baptised members of his flock, and are con- 
scientiously religious. But the time of trial 
The master begins to covet the 
wife of his slave. He cannot al- 

w, and resorts to cruel scourging to 
Under thie extreme tri- 


i 


u 


i 


mi haan are oe 
—the faith- 


husband of the abused and almost heart 
broken wife, there is no help for it; they 


must submit. Think, Oh! think of this, ye 
The woman is virtuous, 
cannot yield, she had rath- 
er die, and persevere until ber life is taken. 
Lot none satisfy themselves by thinking that 
very ig not so bad as it has been represen- 

st seek to know the truth, and also 


poem cmc’ ; 


how can those who support 
‘to our blessed Lord’s prayer, 
come; thy will be done, in 


ter than ever before! Consider how far ye 
are from obeying the command of the holy 


ye would that men should do to you do ye 
even 8o to them,” and think oh! think how 
often ye take His name in vain, who said 
why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say? Remember when the 
commandment was given “Thou shalt not 


‘ Political Alliance with Menstealers 


the poor slaves are made to feel the sting—' Zo the Editors of the Bugle 


Jesus, who said, “ In all things whatsoever. 


tion has been made to bow humbly and 
wly at the shrine of the demon. 
constitution of the nation has been ship- 
and the religious and social senti- 










Younastown, Sept., 20, 1848. 


ion of rocks to defend “the sum of all 
lany”’ against every assault. ‘Thus has 
far-famed alliance with men-stealers 
blished justice,” ** promoted the gene- 


Dear Frienps :—Who can stand a rush? 


« 


as I go about this State. ‘The rush of mind 
is all one way. One would suppose that the 
‘Whig and Democratic parties already, or fal welfare,” and ‘ secured the blessings of 
soon to be, numbered with the things that fiberty,” 
were—were completely gorged with Anti- Ing of the sluiceways of tyranny and corrap- 
Slavery feeling and principle, and that they The experience of sixty years has 
only waited and prayed for an opportan ed it to have Lé&n “a covenant with 
rosh into an Anti-Slavery position, soon as death and an agreement with hell.” It has 
they possibly could do 80 without being beem the most potent obstacle on earth tothe 
obliged to bear the cross of being identified progress of liberty. But for this fatal alli- 
with those who have carried the name of ; ance, there had not been a slave on this con- 
abolitionists by a baptism of blood. Those tinent now; nora despot in Europe. Her 
who originated the Anti-Slavery enterprise, blood-stained thrones had crumbled to dust 





take the name of the Lord in vain,”’ it was ad- 
ded * The Lord will not hold him guiltless | 
who taketh his name in vain,”” Let not your 
priests deceive you. If they direct you not 
to purity of life in all your conduct, and 
would make you think that a belief in Christ 
without thie can save you, they will be of 
no more benefit to you than the lying pro- 
phets of Baal were to the children of Israel, 
persuading thei to be content and at rest in 
their sins. But there were then true pro- 
phets also, and these condemned the formal 
gatherings and incense burnings, and called 
for justice and mercy. He hath showed 
thee oh! man what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love merey, and to walk humbly with thy 
God. These prophicies Jesus did not come 
to change ortodestroy. “Think not” said 
he “that I am come to destroy but to ful- 
fil.” And when he said, “whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you do ye even 
so to them,” he added, “for this is the law 
and the prophets.” In making these appeals 
dear sisters, let us hope that the time will 
come when many in the south will arise and 
and labor to remove the evils produced bya 
posession of irresponsible power from with- 
in their borders. 

‘There may we freely purchase the 

of their soil when we know it to be cultiva- 

ted by free people in the enjoyment of fami- 

ly relations, instead of being extorted by 

driving, degrading, and robbing of all that 
renders life valuable and comfortable. How 

van we without compunction enjoy the pro- 
ducts of their toil, when this great sin of op- 
pression is most certainly tending to the 
downfall of the nation. Let us not say we 
pray for their freedom and the Almighty will 
do the work in his own time, as though that 
time were not now; for most assuredly if 
there is a good and gracious God, he wills 
not that such a system of iniquity should 
continue one hour. 

But he works by agents, willing agente, 
and it is through the supineness of the peo- 
ple that they thus remain. 

If the public sentiment of the nationco uld 


' against slavery, to convulse the nation. 


and who, by passing through a fiery ordeal, long ago. 
have fostered it with tears and suffering in, Wil] you allow yourselves to be swept 
its infamy, and have conducted it on its path- away by this rush back into this man-steal- 
way to triumph till it has rocked the land ing alliance? You must, if you vote for the 
like an earthquake, are, as yet, too despised President next November. 
hy pro-slavery churches and politicians, to voie at the Constitutional Ballot-Box you 
be counted worthy to be associated with ratify the deed—the terrible deed—of your 
those who are not yet prepared to lay aij on fathers, and make it your own; you renew 
the altar of Humanity. The Free Sort that alliance with kidnappers to ‘establish 
party (falsely so-called,) has taken a posi- | justice.” 
tion which these disaffected members of the | Would you enter into a confederacy with 
Whig and Democratic parties can occupy sheep-stealers to secure your sheep from be- 
withont any sacrifice of reputation, or of in- ing stolen? Or, with murderers to secure 
fluence, and such is the rush of persons from life? And then offer to the thieves and the 
these old parties to gain that advance posi- | murderers power and influence in the confed- 
tlon, that those who have, for fifteen years, | eracy in proportion to the number of sheep 
stood greatly in advance of it, are now, in they can steal or human beings they can 
some instances, being drawn back from the kill? But, if you go down to vote for Mar- 
position of no religious or political alliance | tin Van Buren, or any body else, next No- 
with slaveholders, to the lower, more danger- | vember, you do enter into an alliance with 
ous, less efficient, and more absurd, position |earth’s most systematic, iron-hearted and 
of No-Extension of slavery. No further ex” | impudent tyrants to * secure justice and liber- 
tension of it, Let it be where it is; yea, ty.’’ and offer to them power and influence 
tolerate, and even sustain it where it is, but , in proportion to the number of their slaves. 
say to it, as you are, go nota step further. | If it was an outrage upon man, and an insult 
Now, it sounds to me very melancholy, | to God, for our fathers to form this slave- 
very sorrowful, to hear men, who, for many | stealing, kidnapping alliance, it is no less so 
years, have given forth, in clear, full tones, | for you to continue in it, If it was unjustin 
the great battle-ery of freedom—IMMEDI- | its inception, it must be sinful in its continu- 
ATE EMANCIPATION, rue ricut oF ance, If it was wrong in them to form it, 
THE SLAVE AND DUTY OF 4He orasten—nOw \" Must be wrong in you tv juin it. If they 
as the day of deliverance to the slave begins ,erred, (and who can doubt they did?) gross- 
to dawn, to begin to utter the feeble, uncer- | jy, fatally and foolishly erred, in admitting 
tain and soul-chilling sound, NON-EXTEN- | slaveholders to an alliance avowedly to ex- 
SION OF SLAVERY. Let those who have | tend and perpetuate liberty, you err ten times 
never peeped nor muttered hefore on this | more grossly, fatally and madly in helping to 
great test question, in Church and State, of continue the confederacy, afier more than 
the nineteenth century, aye, of all past cen- half a century’s terrible experience. 
turies of the world’s history, try their lungs Beware, abolitionists, beware ! and stand 
and voices on this feeble, powerless, infant firm to Freedom’s only Watchword—NO 
ery; but it is most sorrowful to hear those) UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS IN 
thus muttering this infant wail, whose voices CHURCH OR STATE, Remember that 
have hitherto been like deep-toned thunder compromise wiTH sLAveHoLpers, thoogh un- 
der the most pressing circumstances, has 
Through the Bugle, let me say to the abo- | been this nation and Europe's greatest curse. 
litionists of Ohio, especially to those men | Can you hope to benefit freedom by renew- 
and women who have hitherto stood on the ing thatcompromise? Surely you have less 
principle—NO UNION WITH SLAVE- | to hope from it than had our fathers. 
HOLDERS — Having separated yourself how theirs has ended. 
from all religious and political alliance with | that Ballot-Box. 





See 
Stand aloof from 


The mo-— 


nt of the whole land has been made a mu: | 


Here was the fatal step—the open- 


Every time you | 


There are at this time owing from ouf sub- 
scribers not less than $1000. Some are in- | 
debted for one year, some for two, and some | 
for three. (~The Executive Committee | 
have to raise within a few weeks, at least | 
$500..2>9 This must be borrowed at a hizh 
interest unless those in arrears immediately | 
pay their dues. The undersigned, therefore, | 
on behalf of the Committee, requests every 
one who is owing, and who is able to pay, 
to send the amount due at once, and not wait | 
| for bills to be forwarded. The Committee 
is in earnest, and expect all who feel any 
intefest in the prosperity of the paper, or 
have any regard for justiee, to promptly com- 
ply with the above request. 

JAS. BARNABY, 
Pub. Agent. 
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The Prisoner of the Bastile. 








“Tam an old man now; yet by fifteen 
| years my soul is younger than my body !— 
Fifteen years I existed, for 1 did not live—it 
was not life—in the self-same dungeon, ten 
| feet square! During six years I had a com- | 
| panion; during nine I was alone. I never 
| rightly could distinguish the face of him who 
| Shared my captivity in the eternal twilight of 
|ourcell. ‘The first year we talked incessant- 
| ly together; we related our joys forever gone, 
over and over again. The next year we 
communicated to each other our thoughts and 
ideas on all subjects. The third year we 
had no ideas to communicate} we were be- 
ginning to lose the power of reflection. ‘The 
fourth at an interval of a month or so we 
would open our lips to ask each other if it 
were indeed possible that the world went on 
so gay and bustling as when we formed a 
portion of mankind. The fifth we were si- 
lent. The sixth he was taken away, I never 
knew where, to execution or to liberty; but 
I was glad when he was gone, even solitude 
was better than the dim vision of that pale, 
vacant face, After that] was alone; only 
one event broke in upon five years vacancy. 
One day, it must have been a year or two af- 
ter my companion had left me, the dungeon 
door was opened, and a voice, whence pro- 
ceeding I knew not, uttered these words :— 
‘* By order of his imperial majesty, I inti- 
mate to you that your wife died a year ago.” 
Then the door was shut, and I heard no more; 
they had but flung this great agony to prey 

upon me, and left me alone with it again.” 

The above thrilling description of the 
feelings of a prisoner who suffered within 
the walls of the terrible Bastile, must touch 
a sympathetic cord in every human heart ;— 
and all will join in execrating the system 
which made that prison one of its engines of 
tortere, and will rejoice that its walls have 
long since been leveled to the dust. But it 
should be borne in mind that, though France 
has now no Bastile, America has ; and if the 
former was accursed, the latter is a thousand 
fold more so. 

The fate of the American slave is more 
terrible in his dark and soul-destroying dun- 
geon, than could possibly be that of the 
French prisoner of State; and while we sym- 
pathize with the sufferings of the captive of 
the Bastile of Paris, let us remember there 
are millions of captives in the Bastile of Re- 


d message, telling of a freedom that 
death had wrought. Instead of this, he has 
learned nothing of her fate since she was 
sold from his embrace, and the tncertainty 
that rests upon it, is like a vulture gnawig 
ever at his heart. 

But we will not pursoe the comparison 
further. If you are not convinced that the 


| prisoners in the Ameriean Bastile more de- 


serve the sympathy and commiseration of all 
who have human hearts, than did those who 
suffered in the Bastile of France, go and read 
the record of their feelings, go and read the 
history of their wrongs ; and when you have 
perused what Brown, and Douglass, and 
other captives have declared, ask yourselves 
whether the State that upholds the American 
Bastile mast not be far more oppressive than 
that which defended the Bastile of France, 
whether the religion which sanctions the exe 
istence of the forier, must not be far more 
corrupt than that which justified the lattef 4 
Ask yourselves whether, if it were right to 
rejoice when the people of Paris razed to its 
foundations the grim old castle whose dark 
and frowning walls were stained with the 
blood of hundreds of innocent victims, it is 
not right to /abor for the destruction of that 
more terrible prison heuse whose every stone 
is crimsoned with the blood of unoffending 
millions? Come up then tothe work, fer 
we know what conscience will answer.— 
Comeewith willing hearts and strong hands. 
Come and sound the rallying cry, ** Down 
wirn The Bastive of American Savers ! 


Wuo wovutp fave Thoventr it !—By a 
recent correspondence between the Demo- 
cratic Committee of Columbiana county, and 
the Democratic nominee for Congress from 
the 11th District, the Committee actually 
“ make believe,”’—as the children say—that 
it is desirous to know the candidate’s views 
on the Free Soil question, who thereupon ex- 
presses himself favorable to the principle. 
Now every one who has a modicum of com- 
mon sense, knows that the Democrats of 
Columbiana county, as a parly, care lesé 
than a copper whether all or any part of the 
newly acquired Mexican territory is secured 
against the inroads of slaveholders, except 
80 far as it affects the interests ef the party. 
Do the men who voted fora Tennessee slave~ 
holder for President, who approved of slave- 
ry’s crusade in Mexico, whose highest State 
candidate is a reputed hero of that atrocious 
war, and who design to sustain for the Chief 
Magistracy of the Union one of the meanest 
tools the South ever had, and who is withal 
opposed to the Wilmot Proviso; do such 
men, we ask, care aught for Free Soil in it- 
self? Not they. ‘They wish to take advan- 
tage of the gullability of the people; and 
while they deal in slavery by the wholesale 
to please their Southern masters, they peddle 
out Pree Soil by the cent’s worth among 
their country neighbors, ‘The Democrats of 
Columbiana county can never make it appear 
they are in favor of Free Soil, until they de- 
clare that no candidate, whether fora high or 
low office, shall receive their votes unless he 





publican America. The American slave !— 


is pledged to the principle. Will they do 





be aroused froin the bed of ease whereon it 
has long been sleeping, and go forth to do 


man-stealers, what is it you now propose to 


It is dripping with the 
tears and blood of three millions of slaves. 


What pen can portray his sufferings—what this? No indeed, they are much too eun- 
tongue can tell of his terrible agony, of the | ning. Their Committee and candidate talk 


work of righteousness, their hold on the | 4°? Why, to repent of the step which you 


HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


slaves could not long continue. The rejoi- 
cings on the aniversary of the nation's Inde- 
pendence being continued without any rega 
to the sufferings of the slave, plainly shows 
that while exulting in their own liberty they 
have not seen that slavery is coming 

them as a thief in the night to take from them 
that liberty which they now make the sub- 


| took when you came out, and to go back, 


and knock at the door of the Bastile of blood 
rd | a 


fraternal embrace. 


nd pollution, and beg of the hucksters in 
human flesh to take you once again to their 
You say to the slave- 
‘breeders and slave-dealers, “Come, dear 
brethren, I have wronged you in separating 
myself from you; now let us form a‘*m 
perfect union,.’” ; 


ject of their rejoicing. “ Righteousness ex- 
porto flee: sal ne led te any | vent the extension of slavery. Yes, you en- 
downfall of nations, we cannot expect that ter into a confederacy with slaveholders to 
ours will be an exception. Nay, verily! she Prevent the extension of slavery! Was ever 
cannot escape unless the vigilence of the peo- ‘lly more foolish? Never, unless it wae 
ple is excited before it be. too late. ‘Phere ¥'%, in 1787, our fathers formed the pre- 
fore let all arise and attend to the labor which *¢"t Federal Union, and admitted slavehold- 
the day-light of investigation shows to be °fS 9% *" integral portion of the confederacy. 
necessary ; open every window shutter and Yes: that, as this nation now knows by the 
curtain that would conceal the light, gain all bitter experience of sixty years, was folly 
the information you can, and be willing to ™ mad. This nation has spoken but one 
go forth into every field and vineyard where Sentence that is worthy of remembrance, i.e. 
you can work; and the Lord of life and good- WOE, WOE, WOE TO ALL COMPRO- 
ness, the God of justice and mercy will work MISES WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, The 
through faithful laborers for the redemption jects are good—*to establish justice,” 


And what is your object? Why, to pre- 











/ 











Slavery on Free Soil. 

Tn all the discussions on this subject, re- 
ference has been made exclusively to the 
character of the Slave and the effect of servi- 
tude upon those who are the immediate per- 
sonal sufferers. But this is a narrow position. 
It is not sufficiently broad. White men, es- 
pecially the laborers, suffer by the introduc- 
tion of slaves into free territory. Itis well 
known that slaves despise white men who 
work.—They seorna man who /abors. Hence 
white men are rarely seen pursuing honest 
mechanical industry by the side of his eo- 
lored companion at the South. ‘Thus in the 
minds of slaves from whom labor is extort- 
fy, well as in the mind of the white man, 
deey rey , and labor is regard- 
ed with marked disfavor. ‘This explains the 
absence of white mechanics in alinost every 
rtment of business at the South. It 
amounts almost toa prohibition. Prejudice 
is so strong, that it is more than equivalent 
to be forbidden to toil for an honest Jiveli- 
hood there. Hence if slavery is adinitted in- 
to any new free territory, white labor is vir- 
tually excluded, and those already there pur- 
suing hunorable vocations, will at once sink 


physical and spiritoal degradation he i¢ | Free Soil together with the hope of forestall- 


doomed to endure. There is not one of all 
the millions that ean say, “My soul is 
younger than my body ;°’ for the power that 
makes hima slave denies that his soul or 
his body belongs to himself. He would es- 
teem himself happy if slavery blotted out 
but “fifteen years” of his life; instead of 
this, his life as a man, as a sentient being, is 
extinguished the moment he draws his first 
breath, and if he exists, he exists as a thing. 





learn what we may do to arrest its career be- | of our country from the sin and corruption 


in the scale of intelligence and respectability. 


‘ omestic atliew.?? «0 
PB em ne ee Not alone will they suffer. The prosperity 







bal 


fore it sink our country to ruin. As one in- 


trumentality, let us promote the production 
sim he gt dea 
f those that are in bonds 


; mote the general welfare,” and “to secure 

pooner agen rely ae | the blessings if liberty.” But with whom 
Almost all the evil conduct we have ever did they confederate to gain these 

heard of appears to be connected with the mds! With just men? With friends of 
system of slavery. Many slaveholders hav- liberty? With honest ment 
ing been secustomed to spend much time in With men who abolish marriage; who herd 
the northern states, and communication by ™é” together in concubinage ; with the keep- 
social acquaintance, commerce, sectarian ets of brothels; with men who trample on 
chareh fellowship &c. has had a tendency to all domestic relations and affections; who 


dren by the pound; who punish men with 
But is arising and spreading, and I en- stripes, imprisonment and death, for atiempt- 
on dear sisters, wherever this may ing to rise from ignorance to knowledge, 
comé, never to cease seeking to know the from heathenism to Christianity, from shuves 
trath respecting the unhappy and degraded to freemen, from brutes tomen. Yes, they 


not seeing it as it really is and has been.— 


No! bot), 


create wn apathy in the people ow the subject, plunder cradles, rob nurseries and sell chil- | fon 


of those regions will be retarded. A blight 
will settle upon what is now free from every 
taint; where prosperity exists a decline will 
, and where labor is regarded as an 
honorable calling, it will become stigmatized 
nd disgraced. Will not the free working- 
men of the North think of these things ?— 
Will not the honest laborer and intelligent 
mechanic raise their voice against the exten- 
sion of an institution which retards as well 
as stigmatizes honest industry !—Northamp- 


A Paincirre.—* I hold,” said 2 Westera 
editor with dignified emphasis, “1 hold it as 
a self-evident principle, that no man should 
take a newspaper three consecutive years, 
Without making at least an apology to the 








condition of our sisters in slavety. Then as formed an alliance with slave-breeders, slave- 


editor for not paying for it.” 





“ Prorerty” is branded on his forehead, 
j and he becomes a marketable commodity, 
; and remains such until Death eets him free 
| from the grasp of the oppressor, and restores 
| his stolen humanity. 

Memory, that recalls past enjoyments, 
| throwing their reflected light upon the pre- 
; sent, and Hope, that gilds the furore, may 
| thus cheer the prisoner in his eell, but can- 
| not so comfort the despairing heart of the 
| American slave, His path is dark and cheer- 
| less from its beginning to its end; itis, to 
all his hopes and aspirations, even more 
| gloomy than the Valley of the Shadow of 
_ Death, for the very presence of Death—mo- 
val and intellectual death—is ever there in 
‘all its terror. Companionship is to him a 
thing unknown, He has fellow prisoners, 
| millions of them, who toil and suffer as he 
toils and suffers ; but slavery admits of no 

true companionship, for its viotims dare not 
_teveal the soul within; they must appear, 
not what God created them, but as slavery 
has made them, ever in a false character.— 
The slave is not permitted, as was the priso- 
' ner of the Bastile, to communicate to another 
his thoughis and ideas, Slavery denies his 
right to obesish thoughts or indulge in ideas, 
it even denies that he can have either the one 
or the other, and to prove the lie which it 
speaks, uses its utmost power to annihilate 


| 


| 


' 


| ing anticipated bolters, and perchance catch- 
ing a straggling vote, but when it comes to 
action, consistent action as a party, blese 
you! they have no idea of it.. 





Comprenensive.—A Fiee Soiler in Cuya- 
hoga county, who had been nominated for 
an office by the Cass party—mayhap by way 
of a bribe—in a letter to the ‘ Trae Demo- 
erat,” frankly defines his position. Hesays: 

“My motto is, Free Sow, Faee Mex,. 
Free Lason and Free Necross.” 

Are the Free Soilers on the Reserve gen-- 
erally so ultra as not only to demand that: 
men, but recnoes also be free? The motto: 
quoted is so full that none can complain it' 
does not go far enough. But as brevity is 
the soul of wit, it is to be hoped that in the 
event of Martin Van Buren’s election, one 
of the first acts of his administration may be, 
to recommend the passage of a law conetits- 
ting negroes men, so that should the Cuya- 
hoga candidate again take the field, his motto 
may be abridged to * Free Soil, Free Men, 
and Free Labor,” which would certainly be 
a great improvement upon its present form. 

A Distressinc Prosrect.—Since Henry 
C. Wright held his Pic-Nic here with the 
children, one of our townspeople asserted: 
that these meetings must be put a stop to.—. 
“ For,” said he, “if they go on fora few 
years in this way, when the children come 
to be men, if there should bea war, there 
will be nobody to do the fighting.” Sure 
enough ; and whata pity it would be to have 
this nation a nation of practical non-resist- 
ants—peace lovers and peace promoters !— 
Better far preserve the murderous race of, 
Cain, so that when fighting is to be done is, 
can prove itself worthy of ite aggestyy.. 








qa 
What most sustains Slavery ? 


od 


Hear what the editor of the “ Louisville Will send the back numbers to his address. 


Examiner” says: | 


“A few days ago we held a conversa'tion 
with two of our fellow-citizens who think | 
slavery a great evil, and are anxions Urat it 
shall be removed from our Commonwealth. | 
Both of them are members of churches, in 
good standing, and they both asserted that, 
notwithstanding slavery is a great and over- 
shadowing evil, yet there was a warrant fur 
it in the Bible. One of them told us that if 
he believed slavery inconsistent with the 
Divine law, he would not retain his slaves in 
bondage a day, and both admitted that the 
only defence that can be made fur the insti- 
tution is that which is derived from the au- 
thority of the Bible. We confess it always 
shocks us to hear good men talk in this strain. 
We tly fear that Christianity has sus- 
tained much injury from such illogical friends. 
We have always said that Christiinity is ar- 
rayed against sins, iniqnities, and evils of all 
kinds, and ‘o represent it as lending is holy 
sanctions to ary sy-tem, the evils of which 
are eleat to the mind of all persons conversant 
with it, is the sure way to bring reproach | 
upon it, It is obvious that African slavery 
is to be regarded as a system, and is not to 
be judged of by any exceptions as to its gen- 
eral character. It hae never existed unasso- 
ciated with a vast number of crimes, atroci- 
ties, and inhumanities; and to have a just: 
conception of the system, it iv necessary to 
look at its darkest as well as its fairest traits. | 
As a system, there are but few who will say | 
it is not accompanied with a host of iniqui- 
ties which are utterly condemned by Chris- 
tianity. . There are many slaves whose ex- 
perience has not been darkened by those e- , 
vile that. are ‘incident to every slaveholding 
community. ‘heir lot may be very grie- 
vous; but there are thousands of others on 
whom the sunshine of hugian kindness does 
not fall, whose cups have been filled to over- 
flowing with bitterness. ‘I'he ine n who fan- 
ey they find in the Bible a warrant for slave- 
ry, denounce those who treat their slaves in- | 
humanly as deeply sinful. And yet if the 
Divine law does not forbid slavery, it cannot 
be assumed to be hostile to those evils which | 
have always been associated with it, because 
they are the necessary constituents of the 
system, and will be connected with it as long 
as it is suffered to infest society, 

The flippancy with which the advocates | 
of slavery talk of its consonance with the | 
Divine law, and of a warrant for it in the 
Bible, is in a great measure attributable to | 
those preachers who, with a saintly expres- 
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‘own soil free. 


To Correspondents. 
Ww. G, 


The error was not with us.— 


The money is placed to his credit. 
P. Me M. The article is completed. 


The Biack Laws.—The address upon 
this subject which We commence on cut first 
page. is from the Orthodox Friends. 

When itis remembefed what disgtaceful 
laws stand upon the statate books of Ohio— 
Jaws bused opon complexional prejudice, and 
outraging every principle of justice, it would 
seem as though a Free Soil movement was 
needed here that should aim to make our 
The power of the Democrats 
waxes and wanes, the Whigs win office and 
Icose office, political changes sweep over the 
State. but the Black Laws remain, neither 
party dares blot them from existence, It is 
to be hoped, however, that the recent break- 
ing of party shackles is the fore-runner of 
their destruction; and we trust that a vigor- 
ous effort will be made this winter for their 
total and eternal annihilation. We are glad 
that Friends are thus early giving their at- 
tention to the matter, for every movement is 
welcome that keeps the subject of their re- 
peal before the people. We would, howev- 
er, make one suggestion to the Friends who 
are opposed to them, and to all who unite in 
that opposition; which is this :—If the Black 
Laws are as as you rey 1, if 
the execution of them is a gross injustice ard 
oppression; would it not be as well to refuse 
fo vote for men, who must, before entering 
upon the duties of office to which they are 
elected, swear that they will maintain, sup- 
port, defend, and have executed those very 
laws—they forming a part ¢f the State laws 
which every State officer swears to uphold ? 
It strikes us that such refusal would be more 
consistent on the part of those who claim to 
be governed by principle, than to appoint 
agents by the ballot-box to maintain them 
until they are repealed. 

Horien’s Doran Magazine for this 
month appears to be an interesting number so 
for as we have read it, 





Awong its contents 





| Soil movement—the following unpalateable | 


sion of face, announce the remarkable con- is a sketch of the well known Dr. Cox of 


gruity of christianity with African Slavery. | 
These sleek, round, oily, astute biblical cri- 
ties, who, with painful and prayerful efforts 
have labored to prove that certain radiant 
texts of Scripture iliumine and make fair and 
beautiful, the system which good men, un- | 
versed in scriptural lore, instinctively con- 
‘demn and abhor, are responsible for the main 
argument which is used to sustain slavery as_ 
it exists in the United States. These cleri« 
cal defenders of negro slavery have the proud | 
consolation of knowing that, but for their pro- 
found labors, the ungodly members of the | 
community would repudiate the institution 
with scorn and intolerable loathing. Men | 
who look only at the system, and learn from | 
its barbarities its incalculable evils and its | 
ifold poi infl on society, to | 
late it and to wish for its extirpation, are sur- 
prised to-learn from reverend commentators — 
en the Bible, that they are loathing an insti- 
tation ordained by a just and merciful Crea- | 
tor, who, te bless both white and black, put | 
it into the hearts of the lowest and moat des- | 
pised of his children to visit the coast of Af- | 
riea, and to steal from thence families, and | 
fragments of families, for purposes of gain as | 
they thought, but as it has turned out for the | 
ion of right purposes of an all- | 
wise Being: ‘These men who instinctively 
hate oppression, when apprised of the sub- 
lime truth that they are hating a Divine In- 
stitution, express rathef coarse but extremely 
significant contempt for the pious labor of 
the slavery-defending clergy.” | 


If then it be tte, as we believe it is, that | 
in American religion is to be found the strong- 
hold of American slavery, should abolition- 
ists devote their main strength to tinkering 
the politics of the land, or bend their efforte 
to the regeneration of the moral and religious | 
sentiments of community ? 

The political bearings of slavery have beeti 
so much dwelt upon, its dollar and cent chat- 
acter held up to view. and its merits investi- | 
gated in the spirit of profit and loss, that | 
many conscientious persons who labor for its | 
gradual removal asa political and a social 
evil, think—as the two persons refered to by 
the “ Examiner'’<there is a warrant for the 
system in the Bible, and they know that the 
religion of the countty sanctions it. Let an- 
ti-slavery in its moral putity, undiluted with 
political expediency be preached to all such} 
let the command * Thou shalt not steal,” be 
urged as the condemnation of every slave- 
holder; let them be made to feel that it is a 
question of principle, not policy merely; that 
opposition to slaveholding should be based 
upon the sinfulness of the act, and the per- 
petrator of the deed regarded as a criminal 
of no ordinary character, then the doctrine 
and the practice of Immediate Emancipation 
would spread, for hundreds, like the two, 
are doubtless ready to say * If slavery is in- 
consistent with the Divine law, we will! not 
tetain our slaves in bondage a day.” 


But the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding, 








| 


and the duty of the oppressor to immediate- | 


ly ftee his bondmen, is not urged hy the op- 
ponents of slavery with the seal and faith+ 
fulness it shouldbe. Is the doctrine of im- 
mediate repentence too ultra fur community ; 
or is it not deemed the highest wisdom to 
proclaim the command to cease now to do 
evilt The more prominent we make the 
doctrine of Immediate Emancipation—the 
more forcibly we present the system of slave- 
ty as inherently, radically wrong—the more 
¢glearly we show that abolition ie a moral 
reform, the more signal will be our suc- 
gess,the more speedy the triumph of Free- 


New York, accompanied by a portrait. We 
wish the writer had introduced into it a few 
passages from the celebrated letter addressed 
to the Rey. Dr. by Frederick Douglass; it 
would have given his readers a view of the 
Dr's character from another point, and added 
some spice to the sketch. ‘The present num- 
ber is illustrated by several wood cuts; and 
next month is to be commenced an article in 
which will be introduced letters from many 
distinguished men of the present day, togeth- 
er with their autographs, 
a 

The Union for September and October 
have not been received— much to our regret 
—and therefote we cannot speak of these 
nutnbers. 


Preasine Inreizicence.—In a letiet re- 
cently reccived from Joseph B. Fenris, he 
says, 

“1 have been a travelling preacher in the 
Wesleyan Methodist connection about four 
years, but have left them and settled in Mans- 
field, Richland Co.; 0., where I have organ- 
ided a small independent church, free from 
War, Slavery and Politics. We take the 
New ‘Testament Scripture as the only, and 
sufficient ru'e of our faith and practice. 

* * * * Send me the Bugle. I think 
I can obtain a number of subscribets in this 


The writer is also anxious to leatn wheth- 
er H.C. Wright ean visit that neighborhood. 
We think not at this time. He expects to 
return to the East before long, and prestine 
his time is fully occupied by previous ap- 
poiniments. We learn there is some proba- 
bility of his spending next summer in Ohio, 
when he might perhaps pay the desited 
Visit. 


(> Ab address from an aged Friend to 
the females of owt land will be found among 
the cotmunications of this week. It is en- 
couraging to see those whom time has press- 
ed with a heavy hand, so deepiy interested 


When the late Liberty party of 
setts called a convention to decide to do what | 


had already been done—go over to the Free | 


remarks were made by one of the members 
upon a resolution affirming that the Buffalo 
Convention had adopted the Liberty party 
platform + 

Dr. Mann said that he shontd sapport the 
Free Soil nominations, but felt ita daty fo 
define his position. He could not vote for 
the fifst fesolations which claimed that the 
Buffalo Convention had adopted the platform 
of the Liberty party. ‘This was not trae, and 
could not be made true by a resolutton. He 
fell that the Liberty party had been sold by its | 
leaders at the Buffalo Convention, or before— 
e did not care which, } 





He could do no bet- | 
ter at present than to ratify the bargain 80) 
foras himself was concerned, and as far he | 
understcol it to extend, viz: to the voting | 
and using his exertions for Van Buren and | 
Adams. But he would not be sold to vote a | 
lie like that contained in the resolution.— 

Henry Clay had said tn relation to the lie | 
which Robert C, Winthrop voted, that sooner | 
than vote ithe would lose his right arm.— 

Liberty men should have et least as much con-— 
science or honor as Henry Clay. We ean | 
help the Free Soil party in the present emer- 

gency, having so much to do, and in our 

present emergency, having nowhere else to 

go; but let our respect for truth and all the | 
rest of our anti-slavery principles remain to | 
fall back upon if this party should not prove | 
to be or come to be all we hope. He had— 

but he did not offer for adoption—some reso- 

lutions, to the effect that the Liberty party 

should in its present deranged State, come up 

to the support of the Free Soil! party for the 

present campaign, but ahould as speedily as 

possible re-organize itself on pure anti-slave- | 
ry principles, to oppose the existence as well 

as the extension of slavery, and to vindicate 

the claims of justice and humanity through- 

out the Union, aceording to the resolutions 

of the National Liberty Convention at Buffa- 

lo in 1843. 





Oop The following is the last advices from 
Ireland. They were brought by the steam- 
er America, which arrived at New York on | 
the 29th ult. The public, having been de-| 
ceived once by accounts of insurrection from 
that country, will doubtless receive with cau- 
tion the representations here made, which 
may or may not be true. 


IRELAND. 


Advices from Clonnel of the 13th Sept, 
state that the real rebellion had come at last. 
The rebels were posted in almost inaecessi- 
hle positions at New Inn, neat Carrick, on 
Kilmore, Thomas Mountains. Doheny com- 
mands in Waterford. 

The letter says: “The troops yesterday 
captured nine scouts, the last night there was 
a general rising uf the peasantry, A large 
body marehed and attacked the police station 
at Clonnel.” 

Twenty-eight men belonging to 3d_ Regi- 
ment of Buff’s Artillery, were handcuffed for 
shouting repeal, 

The insurgents camped seven miles from 
Clonnel, where they roasted bullocks and 
sheep on iron grates, and press all.to join 
them. 

At Glen Bower a party of police were at- 
tacked, and a severe fight ensued, in which 
a number of assailants were killed, and sev- 
eral of the police wounded. ‘The police fed 
every whete out of the stations, and it was 
expected that the night of the 14th would re- 
veal awful scenes. ‘The insurgents wear 
club uniforms, and have turned several pie- 
ces of Cannon. 

The bridges near Waterford have been 
blown up to prevent the troops from approach- 
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g. 
The Cork Examiner says, there are leaders 
of some military experience in the Patriot's 
camp. 

The peasants are well drilled in the use of 
arms, chiefly pikes, but some rifles, 

O'Gorman is among the patriois. 

The commissaries are voluntarily soppli- 
ed with provisions by the neighboring farm- 


Ts. 

Lord John Russell has been summoned as 
a witness by Smith O’Brien and must at- 
tend. 


A Real Here. 

A Liverpool correspondent of the New 
York Courier, who was a passenger in the 
packet ship * New World,” gives a thrilling 
description of the burning of the * Ocean 
Monarch, in the course of which he chroni- 
cles the conduct of a teal hero, who is an 
hortor to his country and to human nature. 





“We then hauled off, leaving about twen+ 
ty on the wreck—persons who were so fright- 
ened that, except for wild and almost gibber- 





in the cause of human rights, and 1 
to labor for its advancement; 


SE Se wa 


From the Pa. Fheetntin: 


Tite Reventan? Siave-Travtin (2) —We 
have seen the statement that Hope H Biotlen 
of Baltimore, who has amassed an immense 
fortane by his traffic in God's little children, 
had become sick of lis business and given it 
up. The tidings seemed too good to be true, 
and we could hardly efedit it, especially as 
we could not hear that his penitence or dis- 
gust at his employment had prompted any 
efforts on his part to restore ary of the poor 
victims of his avarice to their homes and 
friends. Still we hoped it might he true 
that some trae word had teached his heart, 
and kindled his remorse, and was working 
reform within him; but we infer from the 
following diabolic advertisement, which we 
cut from the Centreville (Md.) Times, that 
Slatter still continues his fiendish business, 
Itisa standing advertisement, dated Janua- 
Hf Tet, but it is still coutinued in the paper, 
Zan Dr. Snodgrass inform us whether 
through mistake or by authority ? 


6&3 NEGROES WANTED. — Having 
recently returned from New Orleans, and 
being desirous to purchase a large number of 
Negroes, such as field hands, house-servants, 
and mechanics, for which I will pay the very 
highest cash prices, persons having 
to dispose of, will find it to their interest to 
call on me at my old establishment, No. 242, 
Pratt street between Sharp and Howard.— 


All communieati 
addressed to ons promptly attended to if 





dom, 


Hore H. Starren, Baltimore, 


. 


ing g to us, they might have 
for statutes; their faces were of a greenish 
ale colot, and theit eyes looked Jarge and 
hollow. They clung to the wreck, and re- 
fused [by utter non-compliance] every en- 
deavor to induce them to jump for the boats, 
At this time will it be believed ? some pas- 
sengers and the captain (probably suggested 
by the latter) urged that we could do no 
more good, and that we had better proceed 
on ovr voyage! 1 shall ever feel gratified 
that human nature redeemed herself=the 
proposition was received with horror. 1 
spoke but a few words: * When we saw this 
ship first, the captain said, all who were a- 
board must either have perished or been ta- 
ken off, and therefore he did not wish to bear 
down; we came, and have saved at least ten. 
I say let us stay by her, no matter how lon 
it may be, so there is a living thing abhant 
her. Look at that litte child clinging to the 
boon—will you leave it?’ A groan and a 
‘never!’ was answered from all save two or 
three. The captain appeared vexed. He 
turned our boat, ran asiern, picked up his 
boats, and ordered the helmsman to ** run us 
close alongside.” He had refused to do this 
three or four hours before, when there was 
little or no danger; now it was expected that 
the whole head of the oe ship would 
fall, and the experiment be dangerous, 
Some who had advocated it now de- 
murred; but the more bold declared they 
would run the risk, and the voice of fear was 
stifled. I give our captain credit here, it was 
a trying time, my heart fluttered, for 1 was 
afraid; but still | could not look at that child 
which for hours we = hanging with 





— 








Liperty Party so.p sy ITs Leaners.— | * And there, close into the head, was an 
Massachu- | old gray-haired man with an infant in his | 
arms! He sat thefe With perfect ease, ap- | 


parently Onconscious of the particulars of the 
scene abouthim. We backed down within 
about ten yards, and then was performed an 
act of heroism, the mémory of which should 
he undying as the reward must be eternal. 
Frederick Jerome, of 343, Water street, New 

ork, a sailor belonging to the ship New 
World, volunteered to board the wreck, and 
declared he would not leave her until he had 
sated them alt. He stripped, passing a hanl- 


by the hanging rigging, and, by climbing 
a peisaiae, a up to the head.” ‘The loose 
sticks, the risk of Being struck by which was 
imminent, and remember that we all looked | 
momentarily for the falling away of the head, 
bowsprit, passengers and all, and you may 
conceive the noble spirit, the only one out of | 
the hundreds around, that dared venture Lis | 
life for the salvation of his fellow-creatures. | 
I weep at the recollection. 
“After attaining his position. one by one 
he fixed a line around them, took a turn with 
it and lowered them away; they were then 
hauled by the other end of the line close to 
the boat and picked out of the water into it. 
The little child to which I have before alli -| 


ded, was not more than five years oll. It 
el} to its hold, resisting him with despe- 
ra extraordinary strength; when low- 
ering, ithad got wat down, the little crea- 


ture grasped a rope and clung to it, while the 
sea, large iand strong, broke over it two or 
three times at least. Jerome was compelled 
by main strength to tear it away and lower 
it swiftly to prevent it seizing another hold. 
It was saved after having clung to its one 
position for at least three hours, The old 
man who had the little infant was the last; 
the infant had been sent before—he refused 
to let go, and it required a great deal of threat- 
ening and some slight foree to clear him.— 
At last he was got off. Jerome having per- 
formed his promise, that he would not leave 
the wreck till he had saved them all, after | 
being in imminent peril for half or three | 
quarters of an hour, lowered himself, sprang | 





off into. the sea, and was picked up and— end of his voyage! 


== 


_slaveholders among us. They, it seems, are 


- ee 


From the Boston Republi 
Taylor and Fillmore in the South. 
The Richmond Whig is one of the ablest 


Tayler papers in theunion, — It is filled every 
day with strong articles and convineing ar- 


guments addressed to its readers, in favor of | 


‘Taylor and Fillmore, But we never see 
these articles cupied into the Taylor papers 
of this city of this State. For some reason 
or other the Taylor papers of the South and 
| the Morth ate net mpon g 


of the Daily Advertiverand Duily Atlas.x— | (where tried) oniversal 
| Here is one of the Richa.ond Whig's ablest | idveve BY Pica (Py 


articles, Ina short space it furnishes the’ 


most convincing proof that Taylor is just the | 
| man the 


people want. We seppose that our | 
Free Soil friends will object to our giving | 
place to Taylor articles, but we are willing | 
to let the people hear all sides of the ques- | 
tion, Here is the Riehwond Whig’s argue | 
ment for ‘Taylor. 

Tayzor ann Fi.more tn rte Souru.—tn | 
looking over the accounts of the Whig meet- | 
ings through the States, we discover that | 
those persons who constitute them are com- 
posed, Ina very great degree, of the /argest 


perfectly willing to trust Paylorand Fillmo e 
—they have no fears fur the safety of their 
property—they do not believe that the Whig 
candidates will, if elected, do anything to 
impair their right to their property, or to 
weaken their gfasp upon it. Jt is those dis- 
interested gentlemen, who have no slates 
themselves, that are principally alarmed on 
the subject. 

Those who really would be injured by 
any assault upon Southern rights or Southern 
property, feel thémselves assured, if other 
assurances were wanting, by the fuct that 
Zachary Taylor is himself a sloveltolder, and 
that he can do nothing to injure himself at 
the same time. Ifa man goes on board of a 
ship to cross the Atlantic, does he require 
bond and security—does he ask pledges of 
the captain that he will carry him safe to the 
Certainly he does mot. 
He knows that the danger of the ove is the 





| Naylor's Spelt OT tebe f 

terms; they | 

ing line around his body, and was patled in don’t quote eaet other's artictes j they slight js also prepared’ to 

yo close if to the wreck, and then jump- | each other ina very pointed munner. 
overboard, swam under her bows, caught ate disposed to give our Taylor friends some- | themselves for tea 

| thing etronger and better than the phetitudes | graphy according to 


brought on board oar ship. | 
A collection was made on board and giv- | danger of the other also. He knows 1h ¢ if 
en to him, which, as there were but few ea- | the ship go to the bottom, the Captain and 
bin passengers, and none of them very well | crew must go along with the passengers. 
provided, and as he was compelled to hurry | Communely of interest and of danger is the 
to his own ship, did not amount to much.— | strongest pledge he could pussidly give, and 
He will be in New York soon, in the New | ‘hat he gives by the very terms of his under- 
World, New York stoald do something ‘aking, _ ? 
for him. [can assure you J,asa New Yor-| So it is with Zachary Taylor. Wary asx 
ker, was proud when L heard where he sail- | PLEDGES OF HIM UPON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVE- 





mute d ir, without re- 





solving every risk rather than hyo rescue. 


ed from. 
in Portsmouth, England, but he called him- 
self from New York. He said that by some 
similar feat he once preserved the lives of 
near 500 people. 


A Contrast. 





“'The praise of the brave young sailor, Je- 
rome, who saved the lives of fifteen persons 
from the burning wreck of the Ocean Mo- 
narch,” is now in the mouths of all men.— 
The press of England and America dispute 
for the honor of his birth-place—whether it 
belong to Old or New Eng nd. Some of the 
daily papers of this city claim him as a New 
Yorker, inasmuch as this for several years 
hee ween the home of his famity, and his own 
when not at sea; and the city government, 
not to be outdone in genefosity, and in its 
appreciation of a noble deed by the people of 
England, who have loaded Jerome with gifia, 
have presented him with the freedom of the 
city ina box of gold. ‘he freedom of a 
good sloop or schooner of his own, ot half a 
dozen acres of land, ora statt in the world 
for his childrens would be gladly exchanged 
for the box—which is not half so good as a 
tin one to hold his tobaccoy and we are puz- 
zled to know to what other use he can put it 
—and tor the freedom of the city which now 
means absolutely nothing, that we have 
ever, heard of. However, the purpose 
was @ good one, and the city fathers, ove all 
others who have praised the intrepid sailor, 
honor themselves no less than him in tecog- 
nising and reverencing his heroic self-devo- 
tion. 

Now fot the contfast. 

Captain Drayton of the schooner * Pearl” 
lies now in jail in Washington, condemned 
to imprisonment for life, for assisting seven- 
ty men and women in an attempt tu escape 
from a bondage far worse than death. Hus- 
bands and wives, brothets and sisters, who 
knew that the inexorable cupidity of the 
slave-trader, would consign them to everlast- 
ing separation in this world, to help supply 
the septennial consumption on the sugat plan- 
tation of Gen. Taylor, or some other equally 
pious tesident on the banks of the Mississip- 
pi, or else to meet the demand for “ fancy 
girls” in the New Orleans shambles, asked 
of Drayton a passage in his vessel to escape 
from so horrible a fate. He, like Jerome, 
forgot himself and tisked his own life for the 
sake of these unfortunate people, and receives 
for rewatd, hot the admitation of his country- 
men, bat their exetrations; not golden testi- 
monials to his heroism, bat the insults and 
blows of an infuriated mob; not the freedom 
of the city in'a box of gold, bat iron chains 


and a du and sevent rs imprison- 
ment as the judgment of Wile peers, and of a 
Justice of a rt of the United States. 


Or takeanother view of the casé. Some 
~~ sincé this same brave Jerome saved the 
ives of several persons at the wreck of the 
packet ship * Henty Clay,” on our own 
coast, The fact is remembered to his honor, 
and related in connection with his late con- 
duct on board the “Ocean Monarch.” We 
tejoice that his countrymen have any memo- 
ry for such noble 8. Bat we know ano- 

tr sailorma braver and a worthier never 
walked adeck—who some years since at 
tempted to aid six men in recovering the liber- 
ty of whieh others had all their lives deprived 
them, and which was dearer than their lives. 


His reward was a prison, and fetiers that cut 
into his flesh; and Jonathan Walker, 
poor, and shattered health, bas only to 


show the mark of the branding-iron on his 
good right hand in proof of the readiness of 
his countrymen to recognize the heroic and 
homane element in man. Jerome, for his 
own sake—should he ever go there—had bet- 
ter not test American gratitude Sonth of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line.—4. S. Standard. 





7 Diséourses of mofallity, and reflec- 
tions upon human nature, ate the best means 
we can make use of, to improve ovr minds, 
and gain a true knowledge of outselves } and 
consequently, to recover our souls out of the 
vice, ignorance and prejudice, which natural. 
ly cleave to them. —Specfator. 


Somebody said that he was born | RY, WHEN THE FACT THAT His WHOLE ESTATE 


CONSISTS OF LAND AND NEGROES, AND THAT 
WHEN THEY GO HE MUST BE A BKGGAR, Is THE 
VERY STRONGEST PLEDGE HE COULD POSSIBLY 








civet Has Lewis Cass given any such 
pledges as thist Is his interest the same 
with that of the slaveholder? If every slave 
in the Union should be liberated to-morrow 
does he lose anything by it? 

If it can be sup that he will be a 
| watchful guardian over the interests of the 
| South, és it not fair to suppuse that Zaehary 
| Taylor will be far more su? 





0<7- The discovery of a gold tine in Ca- 

lifornia has caused po little excitement at 
| Monterey. A letter published in the N. Y. 
| lof C says! 


“Tt has been discoveted that the sands 
which border on the American Ford and 
| Feather River, Branches of the Sacramento, 
| are full of particles of gold, resembling in 
| shape squirrel shot, flattened ont. Itis got 
by washing in any vessel, from @ tea-saueer 
toa warming pan. A single person will 
gather by this process from one to two oun- 
ces a day—and some have gone as high as 
ahundred dollats worth. ‘I'wo thousand 
whites and as many Indians are now enga- 
ged in washing the sand. All labor of every 
other kind has stopped except a little farm- 
ing. Mechanics, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
sailors and soldiers, have all gone in mass to 
the gold tegion,” 

Another letter says : 


“Mr. L. has just rettrned from the guld 
district, which commences about 25 miles 
above Suttets on the {Sacramento (no one 
knows the extent.) ‘I'he gold is found on 
the surface, near the bank of the tivers tribu- 
tary to the Sacramento. Moro than $20,000 
have been collected within the few weeks 
since it was discovered. ‘The accounts are 
wonderful. Steady working men average 
$10 per day, though many times a hundred 
dollafs has been collected in a day by one 
man. Handreds of people are there. Mon- 
terey, Santa Croz, San Jose dnd San Fran- 
cisco, are deserted. [tis about five days tra- 
vel fromm here to the District. ‘There flour is 
worth $32 per barrel; 15 Ibs. of Boston crack- 
ers in tin boxes, $10 a box; a cotton shirt 
#10; boards $500 per 1000 feet. A eatpen- 
ter can get $100 per day. Mr. L. paid for 
a common ¢radle ttough, 12 feet by 3 wide, 
to wash the gold earth in, $150. Less than 
a day’s work to make it. How long the bub- 
ble will last, it is impossible to say,’* 


ll 














Receipts. 
Jas. Walling, Brooklyn Centre, $2,00-208 
Lewis Burroughs, Welshfield, 1.00-172 
O. L. Lathan, Parkman, 1,00--138 
Lorenzo Lathan, New Oceans, —:1,00-212 
Z. Stone, Kinsman, 1,00-175 
R. Shrive, Richmond, 1,50-261 
J. W. Newport, Colrain, 1,00-212 
J. MeNevly, Greene, 1,50-211 
H. E. Sill, Lodi, 1,00-193 
Asa Scott, Marlboro, 1,00-146 
Aon Reeves, Mt. Union, 1,00-223 
KE. Adamson, Middleton, 1,00-150 
‘Thos. Brown, Jay Court House, 1.00-206 
Geo. W. Bushnell, Hartford, 1.00-208 
Thos. Chew, Brookfield, 1,00-212 
| H. Hahnenkrat, Deerfield, 1,25-208 
| Mary Ann Baily, Salem, 1,00-208 
| Owen Thomas, * 100-212 
| Sarah Thomas, % 1,00-150 
Alex. Crooks, Leesville, 100-208 
Rich, Roby, a” 1.560-168 
J. R. Deal, % 2,00-171 
J. M. Stedman, Ripley, $0-187 
| J. W. Glasagow, Randolph, 1,00-208 
Rebecca Garretson, Westville, 1,00-175 
Dr. W. F. Owen, Spring Corners, 50-185 
Stephen Kester, New Carlisle, 2,00-193 
W. Durand, Painesville, 1,50-161 
/F McGrew, “ 1,50-314 
|G. S. Bentley, Green Hill, 60-182 


0-77 Please take notice, that in the ac» 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 

| Bugle, not only is the amount received 
| eed opposite the subscribers name, but elso 


paid, and which will be fuund in: the outside 


column of figures. 


No subscriber need expect thata reduction 
frony the price of $150 will be made, unleas 
the money is forwarded at the time specified 
in the published terms, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE, 
Pettons splendid outline Ma 
1 


mnouncingg 


pre 





jor sale by J. Hambleton of 


e 
; ¢ instruction to clas- 
ses, or tu indivi who wish to 
the bateate OF 
ie new, superior, and 
thetwlte, Salou, Col. 
ore i 
Co., O prvtten a= Ory , 





MEETING AT COOL SPRING. 


Tsinc and Jane M. Treseott will attend a 


meeting at Cool Spring meeting house, on 
weve 15th , at tea 
o*clock. : l kas 


Priends of Peace, 
The peavereiry ota Western Peace So- 


ciety, will be held at Ricarie py — 
Co, on the bith & 









15th of October next 
afte AM. ‘a : my — 
t that ot and 
eviverea rie enn tate te 
tance tle j 
work and the (hutch. stilt meng. Hye 
shrine of bicety Mars, they still “ben 
age to the w phy re } 
you to say whether shall do 90 in 
canaaee y nati? the , t Tims "Gen 7 
“< shall Ya Ms Pell Oe 
eney ©. 1GnT speakere 
will be present sy the oecasion. 
J. W. WALKER, Pres't. 
J. F. Swaraxv, Sec'ry. 
P. S. Will the friends at Richfield 
the necessary arrangements, 


make 





Peace Meetings. 
H. C. Waiour will hold Peace meeting 


t 
Randolply Bh, 
Middte Branch, P. O. Stark 
County, 9th 
Magadore, 11 & 12th, * 


All the above will C at 2 o'clock 
P. M. except the rmcetiog st lausolph which 
will begin at 10 o'clock A. Me 


Books! Books! 


An assotiment of Anti-Slavery and some 
other refurmatory books can be obtained at 
the meetings of Henry C. Wright. A- 
mong the fest +i 


DICK CROWNINGSHIELD, 
THE ASSASSIN, Ae 
AND ZACHARY TA 
ce A \YLOR, 
The Difference between them. 


bY HENRY c. WatonT, 


can be bad. ‘This ‘Pract should be seattered 
broadcast ba * countr 


ment, - 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 








The sebscriber, thankful for favours 
conferred the last season, takes method 
to inform the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-kaowa stand formetly carried om by 
James MeLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, : 


Directions.—¥ or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 19 cuts fo the pos. 
double aud twist 32 evls, coloring it 
red, and 24 blue{ or in the same 
of any other two Colots; double and ¢ 
of No. 6 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. hae 
two machiaes to weave the half-donble cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn ie fol. 
lows! double and twist of No.7 cotton 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of Ne 
for filing. For No. 2, prepare of 
ton yara, 16 cuts double and tw 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling. — 
For those two machines spin the woollen yara 
uive or ten cuts to the 6 

Plain and figuted table linen, &c. woven. 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, 
6m—148 


MORE NEW BOOKS, 
Just received from New York and Phila- 
delphia, among a vatiety of school and 
miscellaneous s, . 


Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire. iat be 
Keightly’s History 
and Sos or work, in two 
Baldwin's Pros 
Bolle’s Pho 
tionary. ° 
Wood and Bache’s U. 8. 
Davis's Revelations, * the 
ble Book of the Age.” &e., 
Blank Books of e 
yo pe of all kin 
ilt, and embossed note 
opes, motto wafers, AB meapern he 
board, perforated 
post papers, pens, ink, pencils. Paints ( 
and fine.) Crayons, drawing pencils, draw- 
ing paper, tissue paper. In short, a 
plet# assortment of stationary. 


All for sale low at the 
soouHTO RE. 


9 
» & cot- 
isted, and 


June 16th, 1848. 





, a New 


il 





SALEM 
June 18th, 1848, 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, _ 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern.) Drugs and M Pain 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the nd 
good as the best, ¢ 


Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 








a% 





C. DONALDSON & ©O. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 








ine HARDWARE ant COMERS 


No. 18, Main street, 


; the number of the paper to which he yas | Jawuary, 1948, " es wa 
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POETRY. Who makes a blade of grass to grow | are mere tapering stumps, is most disgusting | others disliked and despised him, he dis- | 








From the Harbinger. 
The World’s Lie. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 
And I saw the life-tide rolling, 
With a sullen, angry swell ; 
And the battle-ships were riding, 
Like leviathane in pride, 
While their cannon shot was raining, 
On the stormy human tide. 
Then my soul in anguish wept, 
Sending forth a wailing cry ; 
Seid the world, ‘This comes from 
Heaven!” 
Said my Soul—“ It is a LIE!” 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell~ 
And a sound of mortal mourning 
On my reeling senses fell. 
And I heard the fall of lashes, 
And the clank of iron chains, 
And I saw where Men were driven, 
Like dumb cattle o’er the plains. 
my soul looked up to God, 
With a woe-beclouded eye: 
Said the world—* This comes from 
Heaven!" 
Said my Soul—" It is a LIE!” 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 
And [ heard the solemn tolling 
Of a malefactor's knell. 
And I saw a frowning gallows 
Rear’d aloft in awful gloom; 
While a thousand eyes were glaring 
On a felon’s horrid doom. 
And a shout of cruel mirth 
On the wind was rushing by ; 
Said the world—* This comes from 
Heaven!" 


Said my Soul—* It is a LIE. 


I looked from out the grating 
Of my spirit’s dungeon cell— 
Where the harvest-wealth was Lloowiug 
Over smiling plain and dell; 
And I saw a million paupers, 
With their foreheads in the dust; 
And I saw a million workers 
Slay each other, for a crust! 
And I cried, **O God above ! 
Shall thy people always die?" 
Said the world, lt comes from Heaven!” 
Sdid my Soul—* It isa LIE!” 





From the Home Journal. 
My Resting-Place. 
BY eunnee wv. DEWEY. 


When I am dead, 
Place no stone above my breast, 
But, rather, let my ashes rest 
Beneath the aspen’s shade, 
For, like that tree, my spirit played, 
By pain or pleasure lightly swayed, 
Oft varying from sun to shade; 
Then place no stone nbove my head, 
When I am dead 


some friend, with pilgrim pace, 
bes wander to my resting place, 


read, —. copies tes the 
What no inscription cou rt, 
Whenl ben dond't 
Then place no stone above my head. 


Oh, lay me where the buds shall bring 
The earliest perfume of the spring— 
= on shall watch and weep, 
starry vigils, o’er my sleep: 
While in the gueto-geaie dewey deme, 
The piev-vern burns her funeral lamp, 
Until the flowers, that sleep all night, 
Take up the morning Be of lights 
And, perching on the drooping limbs, 
The birds come chanting early hymns; 
Or, with a low, melodious tune, 
Charm all the sultry breath of noon— 
And, with the beauty of their lays, 
joy throughout the sunless days: 
Or when, within the twilight gray, 
Goasesh cas clogieg sopen ther” 
the singing aspen there, » 
The murmurs of he oeas r air 
May breathe, above the lowly spot, 
The dirge by friends remembered not, 
When I am dead! 


Theo place no stone above my head, 

Bat only Jet the aspen’s e 

Betoken where my dust is laid, 
When I am dead. 


Wailing and Watching. 


Be waiting and watching 
The of the times, 
And daily keep thundering 

At prevalent crimes. 


, Trg srile will lessen 
ith every stout blow; 


Tithe Weaker ie fn 


4 ” 





ble 
"Tis Justice that enekers 
Weak instruments strong. 
The ! it must prosper, 
oppose ; 
bas netbeans 
Or stout be foes ; 
» » Like the of the ¥ 
~ory ene 


hp ter en 


Honor to all Handicrafts. 





Svaseneer 
. may meet 
of men. 


Where there was none before, 
Is greater far than the demi-god 
Whose mantle drips with gore; 
Then plant the spade in desert ground, 
And make its treasure spring, 
| To bless the hand and home of him 
Whose greater than a king! 


EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














The Dead Sea. 


| According to anaccount of Lieut. Maury 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, this ex- 
pedition was planned by Lieut. Lynch, and 
| assented to by the Secretary of the Navy in 
| the Spring of 1817. ‘The store ship ** Sup- 
| ply? took out Lieut. Lynch and two metal- 
| ie boats as transports. These boats were 
| carried over mountain gores and precipiccs 
| by the party appointed for the expedition, 
} and on the Sth of April, 1848, they were 
'luunched upon the Sea of Galilee. The 
| Richinond Republican has condensed the 
| interesting article of Lieutenant Maury as 
follows: 





be most difficult and dangerous, from its 
frequent and fearful rapids. Lieut. Lynch 
solves the secret of depression between Lake 
‘Tiberias and the Dead Sea by the tortuous 
course of the Jordan which iu a distance of 
sixty miles, winds through a course of two 
hundred miles. Within this distance Lieut. 
Lynch and bis party plunged down no less 
than twenty-seven threatening rapids; be- 
sides many others of less descent. The dif- 
ference of level between the two seas is over 
a thousand feet, 

The water of the Jordan was sweet to with- 
in a few hundred yards of its mouth. The 
waters of the sea are devoid of smell, but 
bitter, salt, and nauseous. Upon enter- 
ing it, the Doats were encountered by a gale, 
and * it seemed as if the bows, so dense was 
the water, were encountering the sledge hum- 
mers of the Titans instead of the opposing 
waves of an angry sea.” 


‘The navigation of the Jordan was found to | 


Vale of Avoca. 


~~ 
BY MRS. A. NICHOLSON. 





| gering long, as though loath to 
curtain closely aLout a bright islein a dark | 
world like this. It was early in July, the | 
tich foliage had attained its maturity, and | 
notascared leaf was sprinkled on tree or 
. bush, to warn thatentumn was near. For 
| the first mile the road was smooth and broad, | 
_ lined with trees, now and then a_ neat cot-— 
tage or domain; the glowing streaks of the 


| glimmered through the trees; while ait, 
| made fragrant by the gentle showers, dif- 
fused through body and mind that calmness 
which seemed to whisper, ** Be silent; it is 
| the Vale of Avcea you are entering.” We 
descended a declivity, and the vale opened 
| npon os at ** the Meeting of the Waters.” — 
| Thetree under which Moore sat when he 
| wrote the sweet poem had been pointed out 
to mein the morning. We now stood near 
the onion of the two streams, where the poet 
| says, 


! 


| * There is not in the wide world a valley so | 
sweet, | 


As the vale in whose bosom the bright wa- | 
ters meet." 


| The rich variety of wood—the ‘still, clear, 
limpid water—-the hill a in 
some parts dark and wild, in others and 
soft, ever and anon relieving the eye by 
some new variety, but above all, the pleas- 
ant association that this vale, however dark 
and deep its recesses, harbors not a 
venomous reptile—no, not even the buzz of 
a musquito is heard—made it unlike all oth- 
ers. We rode three miles scarcely uttering 
a syllable all the while; a holy repose seemed 
torest on this hallowed spot, as when it first 
bloomed under the hand of its Maker, and 
imagination was prompted to say, as no ser- 
pent has ever coiled here, the contaminating 
touch of sin has not left its impress. 

Never did I leave a spot more reluctantly; 
it was a night scene which never has faded 
from my eye, and I hope never will. 





The party proceeded daily with their ex- 
plorations, making topographical sketches as | 
they went along, until they reached the 
southern extremity of the sea, where the most } 
wonderful sight they had yet seen awaited | 
them. } 

“In passing the of Uzdom, (So- | 
dom) we unexpectedly, and much to our | 
own astonishment,” says Lieut. Lynch, ‘saw | 
a large rounded, turret-shaped column, fa- | 
cing south-east, which proved to be of solid | 
rock salt, capped with carbonate of lime, one 
masa of christylization. Mr. Dale took a 
sketch of it, and Dr. Anderson and I landed 
with much difficulty, and procured specimens 
of it.” 

The party circumnavigated the lake, re- 
turned to their place of departure, and brought 
back their boats inascomplete order as the 
received them at New York. They were al 
in finelealth. This is a specimen of the 
skill, system, and dicipline of the American 
Navy. No nation in the world has such a 
service. The time is coming when it will 
give proofs of that fact palpable to the most 
dull understanding. 

Thanks to the good management of Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, the whole cost of this sci- 
entific exploration of the Dead Sea (except, 
of course, the cost of equipage aad mainten- 
ance of the crew of the ship) was but seven 
hundred dollars. 

From the letters of Lieutenant Lynch, quo- 
ted by Lieutenant Maury, we transcribe the 
following interesting facts elicited by the 
exploration. 

* The’ bottom of the northern part of this 
sea is almost an entire plain. Its meridian- 
al lines at ashort distance from the shore | 
searce vary indepth. The deepest sound- 

ings thus far 188 fathoms, (1,128 feet.)— | 
Near the shore the bottowi is generally an | 
inerustatiog of salt, but. the intermediate one 

is soft mud with many rectangular crystals 

—mostly cubes—of pure salt. At one time 

Stelliwager’s lead brought up nothing but 

crystals. 

** The southern half of the sea is as_ shal- 

low as the northern part is deep, and for 

about one-fourth of its entire length the depth 

does nut exceed three fathoms, (18 feet.)— 

Its southern bed has presented no crystals, 

but the shores are lined with incrustations of 
salt, and when we landed at Uzdom, in the 

course of an hour our foot-prints were coated 

with erystilization. 

“ The opposite shores of the peninsula 
and the west coast present evident marks of 








eer ey 
“There are unquestionably birds and in- 
secis upon the shores, and ducks are some- 
times upon the sea, for we have seen them 
—but cannot detect any living thing with- 
in it; although the salt streams flowing into 
it contain salt fish. I feel sure that the re- 
sults of this survey will fully sustain 
~ = tee account of the cities of the 
ain.” 
- He thus speaks of Jordan: =“ The Jordan, 
although rapid and impetuous, is graceful in 
its windings and fringed with lJuxurience, 
while its waters are sweet, clear, cool, and 
——— 
After survey of the sea, the party pro- 
ceeded to determine the height of tains 


“O! the last rays of feeling and life must 
depart 

Ere the loom of that valley shal) fade from 
my heart. 


In the deep silence, the voice of God, and 
the soft whisper si onaels seemed to be there. | 
These voices said kindly, * There is mercy | 
yet for poor erring man,’’ It appeared iike | 
the bow of the covenant, telling us to remem- 

ber that though this world has been cursed 
by sin, yet a new heaven and earth are prom- 
ised, of which this is a shadowy resem- 
blence, 

The borders of this valley are interspersed 
with gentlemen's seats, and here and there 
dotted with the whitewashed cottages of the 
peasants; snd the rich cluster of foliage wp- 
on the hill sides, upon bush and trees, al- 
most persuade you that the dew of Hermon 
has fatlen upon them. Stranger when you 
visit Ireland visit the Vale of Avoca. If you 
love God, here you will see him in a picture 
that must be read. 41 your stay be limited, 
waste it not in decyphering a time defaced 
stone, telling of the bloody deeds of some 
— warrior, or = weg A of some long 

ved ascectic, but linger in spot; stop 
at the neat little hotel, erected urpose 
for the sccommedation of the st bd Las and 
morning, noon, and night explore its never- 
dying beauties of light and shade. Three 
times did J go through, and when I turned 
oway at last, I felt 


“T could stay there forever to wander and 
ep.”* 





Women in China. 


From a Dublin Magazine, as we find it in 
Douglass Jerrold’s Week'y Newspaper. 





** Woman is ina more degraded position 
in China than in any other part of the globe, 
and her humillation is rendered more con- 
spicuous by the extent to which civilization 
and education have been carried in the em- 
pire. Inno rank is she regarded as the 
companion of man, but is treated solely as 
the slave of his caprice and passions, Even 
amongst the females of the highest ranks, 
few are found who can read and write; their 
education is confined to the art of embroi- 
dery, playing on a borrid three-stringed guit- 
ar, and singing ; but the obligation of obe- 
dience to man is early inculcated, and the 
greater portion of their time is spent in smo- 
king and playingcards. The women of the 
poorer classes have no education, and can be 
considered but little better than beasts of 
burden, A man of that rank will walk de- 
liberately by his wife’s side, while she tot- 
ers under a heavy load, and frequently she 
may be seen yoked toa plough, while her 
husband ove it! Those of the lower 
classes who are good-looking, ‘according to 
Chinese ideas of beauty, are purchased by 
the rich at about twelve or fourteen years, 
for concubines, and are then instructed ac- 
cording to their master’s ideas. The Chi- 
nese cannot atall comprehend the European 
mode of treating women with respect and 
deference, and being naturally superstitious, 





on itsshores, and to run a thence via 
Jerusalem to the Mediterranean. ‘They 
found the summit of the west bank of the 

Sea more than 1,000 feet above its sur- 
face, und very nearly on a level with the 
Mediterranean. 

“Itisa curious fact,’ says Lieutenant 
Maury “that the distance from the top to 
the bottom of the Dead Sea should measure 
the heights of its banks, the elevation of the 
Mediterranean, and the difference of level 
between the bottom of the two seas, and that 
the depth of the Dead Sea should be also an 
exact multiple of the height of Jerusalem 
above it.” 

Another not less singular fact, in the opin- 
ion of Lieutenant Lynch, is “that the bottom 
of the Dead Sea forms two submerged 

+an el dand a dep d one,— 
first, ite southern part, of slimy mud 
co d by a shallow bay; the lust its north- 
ern and largest portion, of mud and incrust- 
pap oh ne lar crystals of salt—ata 
t » With a narrow ravine runni 
ee it corresponding with the bed of the 
river Jordan at one extremity, and the Wad- 
dy ’el | Jero,’ or ‘wady within a wady,’ at the 
other 








“The slimy ooze,” says Lieutenant Man- 

ott the plain at the bottom of the 
Bead Sea, will not fail to remind the sacred 
historian 


tribute it to devilish arts, practised by the 
fair sex, the = appreciation we entertain of 
their value, in short they consider European 
ladies have an influence somewhat similar to 
that aseribed to an evil eye by Italian super- 
stition. Chinese domestics have a very 
aps objection to reside ina European fam- 
ily over which a lady presides; and an old 
tradition of theirs curiously coineides with 
their superstition about our females—‘ That 
China should never be conquered until a 
woman reigned in the far-wes!.’ Some say 
that this prophecy wae never heard of until 
they were conquered by the army of Queen 
Victoria. Be this as it may, they all con- 
tend that it is to be found in some of their 
oldest works. 

* Many traditions are extant infChina re- 
lative to women ; and among other legends, 
the horrible practice of deforming the female 
foot is thus said to have commenced :—the 
wife of one of their ancient emperors was 
found by her lord and master near the apart- 
ment of one of the great officers of the court 
who had the reputation of being very hand- 
some. Receiving from the emperor a tor- 
rentof abuse for her misconduct, she pleaded 
in her defence, that it was not Aer fault, but 
ot poh ‘eel, oe —-— wery large, 
' to the spot inst her 
will. The emperor \enodionsig praoned the 
fore part of her feet to be amputated. Such 








of the “slime pits,” in the vale 
Pane joine) in battle ‘four kings with 
ve.” 





is the origin of the crippled which from 
this time e the Onion. The appear. | 
ance of these disturted extremities, which | 


to an European eye. Immediately after the 
birth of a female. her toes are doubled down, 


| the big toe is made to overlap, and bandages 
‘ - . | are then applied with an incredible amount | over mastering desire. 
It was Treland’s summer twilight, lin- | of pressure; as age advances, the whole be-| slave—rum was his master. 
raw the | comes one mass of filth and abhorrant hve 


mours. A surgeonwho had unbound and 


examined the foot of a Chinese lady, assured | 
me that the effluvia arising from it was_ 


more offensive, and the sight more disgust- 


ing, than anything he had ever witnessed in | 
The bandages employed | 
are inade of silk, which are rarely removed, | 
| dressed and apparently wealthy gentleman, 


a dissecting room. 


BD and these are covered with fresh ones from) 
j Setting sun had left the western — and | time to time, and overall the dwarf shoe is! step into quite an inferior oyster house,— 

secured, the pointed toe of which is stuffed | The husband hurried on and entered it. He 
Owing to their maimed feet, | 
‘and unobserved, 


with cotton. 
the woman eannot walk any distance, even 
with the assistance of sticks or crutches, 
which they always use inthe house. The | 
hobbling motion of one who attempts to do; 
it is considered most greceful by the Chi-! 
nese, ; and ladies who essay the exploit, are, 
poetically called *Tottering Willows.’ Wo- 
men of the highest order, when they go) 
abroad, are carried in sedan-chairs or boats, 
but those who cannot afford to command such | 
equipages are varried on the backs of men, 


; or women blessed with undeformed feet.— | 


In the families of the wealthy inhabitants, all 
the daughters are thus maimed for life; but) 
ameng the poorer classes, if there are two or 
more daughters, one is always deprived of 
pedestrian power, and she is hence invarta- | 
bly considered superior to her sisters, and— 


may hecome a wife. ‘The others can never| ners, ‘The world owes mea living ; it don’t | , 


become more than handmaids, except they 
intermarry with the very lowest. ‘This hor- 
rid and barberous taste is most unaccountable | 
in anation, where the undisturbed natural | 
foot of man is the very model of beauty ; the | 
high instep is equal tothe Andalusian, and | 
the arch of the sole rivals that of the Arab; 
the ancle, which in the distorted foot becomes 
revoltingly thick, is symmetry itself. Such 
a foot, of course, can only be seen among 
the lower classes. ‘The whole female char- 
acter seems to be completely changed by 
the barberous practice in question; for the 
countenance of a Chinese beanty is vere 
/ 


void of animation, and somewhat expressive 
of the suffering which her ligatured feet may | 
produce, while the countenances of unerip- | 
pled females are full of vivacity.” 


——— 


A Vision. 


Some weeks ago I read in one of the Bos- 
ton papersan account of an aggravated and 
most soul chilling murder, committed, as the 
paper stated by a detested wretch long a bur- 
then to himself and society. 1 read also con- 
cerning his execution, which account was 
accompanied by a few retarks upon the pun- 
ishment he would probably receive in anoth- 
er world. The relation of this horrible oc- 
currence weighed my spirit down, The 
position from which I viewed and contem- 
plated the deed, was identical with that oc- 
cupied by almost every political, legal, and 
clerical teacher in the land. I viewed it as 
to its exfernal aspect, and was driven to the 
unreasonable conclusion that man is, in real- 
ity, a depraved creature at heart, Oh, how 
I trembled at this! ** But no man, ”’ rea- 
soned I, * could do such a thing to his fel- 
low man, without being evil in the very ele- 
ments of his being; and if this is an individ- 
ual truth, it must be a universal one.” Yes, 
only twenty days ago I was filled with sor- 
tow concerning this demonstration of innate 
sin, of perverted and evil affection, of a vol- 
untary love for, and doing of evil—voluntary 
because growing out of, and being allied to 
the Soul’s Life. { prayed, constantly, to 
know the truth, and to view the occurrence, 
and its causes, from an interior and spiritual 
position. At length, one day, I felt moved 
to visit the village grave-yard, that I might 
be free from outer disturbances. I obeyed 
the internal impulse. 1 soughta retired spot, 
folded my head in my, garments shut my- 
self from sense and outer impressions, and 
meditated on the subject of my thoughts.— 
Instantly my understanding was opened, and 
the birth, and life, and character, and the 
various circumstances which constituted the 
murderer's experience, were manifested to 
me in their regular order of succession. 

In a smal), unclean, unfurnished room, in 
a cradle, I saw achild. It was physically 
deformed, especially inthe cerebral region. 
1 saw the cause of this malformation was 
referrable to the ig of its t 
they had violated the laws of reproduction 
and uterogestation. It was plainto be seen 
that this infringement and disobedience 
oun He recorded on the person of the 
child. 

In five years more, that child manifested 
in its plays and conversations the angular 
and impulsive promptings of love unguided 
by wisdom, which latter it had not, because 
of youth and incapacity, and which its pa- | 
rents could not have communicated because | 
of their ignorance from birth. 

In five years more, I saw that child the 
companion of those of equal growth and like 
hereditary misdirection,—of those who were 
born foes to the interests of society,—those 
who were the victims of circumstances, such 
as dand inf all persons and 
families forming thelower strata of civiliza- 
tion, 

In five years more, that child was a per- 
verse and wicked youth—wasthe leader of 
card-playing and gambling tricks without 
the city—and was the chief of mobs and ri- 
ots within; was chewing tobacco and smo- 
king cigars, drinking liquor. His parents 
were poor. At first they could not send him 
to school, at last he would not go. He stood 
as a representative of inferior situations and 
circumstances. 

In five years more, } saw that youth a 
man in stature, but not in development of 
body nor elevation of mind. And in an old, 
dilapidated dwelling, like the Brewery in 
our city, containing about twenty families, | 
saw his wife—for he was married. 

‘Two years more, and [ saw his child.— 
That mother’s child was left in care of a 
sympathising but no better situated neighbor, 
while she, worn out and emaciated, ‘vas ped- 
dling strawberries in the streets of Boston. 
1 saw her return at night with food for her- 
self and her little one, and money to procure 
bread for breakfast ; but thatecruel man, in- 
toxicated hasband, and misdirected father, 
abruptly demanding her little saving, and 
appropriated it to his own use—-to buy ram, 
whereby to drown the rising feelings of 
goodness and sympathy within, that his ob- 
scured and misdi. soul might not per- 
ceive the body’s corruption and depravity. 

In six month more I saw him when alone, 








| liked and despised himself. A whole gar- | 
| ment was not in his possession. One by > 
one they had been sacrificed to gratify his 
Indeed he was a 
A slave can- 
not do as he will, but only as the master 
prompts, and sanctions and commands! 
Three nights afterwards, he was destitute 
of liquor; food, friendship, clothes and mon- 
ey. Society had neglected its legitimate 
child. Nature’s universal provisions were 
witholden, and the husband was urged to vi- 
olent plans. At this momenthe saw a we 


obtained a seat with an air of carelessness, — 
The gentleman was a 
stranger, was enquiring the most convenient 
route to a village ten miles from the city.— 
When he paid for his oysters, he unfortu- 
nately revealed a well supplied pocket book. 
The temptation was too powerful. The hus- 
band saw the magnitude of destitution and 
Starvation compared with the act of assas- 
sination—compared with the former the lat- 
ter seemed justice, to exercise which he at 
once resolved. He heard the direction given | 
the stranger, and without a moment's hrsita- | 
tion hastened on the way. After proceeding | 
nearly half the distance, he secured himself ; 
by the road side and awaited the traveller's 

approach. | 


t 


**T don't want to kill him, ” said the hus- 
band, * I will only stun him and get his shi- 


give it to me; I am resolved to iake it. God 
knows this is justice, I am hungry, and 
must have something now or I shalt die.""— 
Now I saw him weep. A sound of footsteps 
close by announced the traveller's approach, 
Out he leaped, and grasped the stranger by 
the throat, and sternly demanded his money. 
The man knocked him down. This unex- 
pected blow fired him with vengeance and 
determination. He instantly arose and shot 
the man, and stabbed him hurriedly in many 
places—margled him in the most horrible 
manner—searched his pockets, robbed him 
of all he had, threw the body over the fence, 
and went into Boston to drown sorrow 
with a flood of rum, which he then could 
purchase, 

I saw him arrested, tried, condemned, im- 
pri d, abused, d at, and formely ex- 
ecuted—cexecuted as an example. I saw all 
this. And Ican only say, beware of such 
justice—it is human, not Divine.—Univer- 
calum. 





From the Christian Cilizen. 


Dismantled Arsenals. 

We love to contemplate the ruins of those 
black-looking war-factories that were wont to 
pour forth a stream that gladdened the fel- 
lest spirit that ever breathed on this green 
world. There they stand in haggard deso!a- 
tion, like things built before the sun was 
made, and unable to bear its light; or like a 
bloated, ragged drunkard before a mirror with 
a thousand angel faces in it. Still and cold 
4s now that terrible, mysterious enginery that 
turned the best things nature ever made for 
man inte lava-streams of hot poison, that 
burnt his heart up with fierce, inhoman pas- 
sions. And those coiled, copper-colored 
worms are dead—the greedy metallic snakes 
that devoured whole fields of yellow grain a 
day, the bread for which a thousand widows 
prayed, and plied their lean fingers at the 
midnight hour, They are dead! and when 
they died, their fiery malignant ghosts, I trow, 
were expelled the fellowship of better spirits 
in the bottomless pit, that could not brook 
their aleoholic breath. They are dead, the 
skulking reptiles! that, half-buried in the 
earth, poured invisible their rivulets of blight- 
ing ruin into the fountains of human happi- 
ness and life; that stung to death, in the sun- 
niest walks of youth, hopes that took hold of 
heaven, of earth, of the love and joy of a 
thousand hearts, They are dead! and the 
stream is dry that fed the veins of War with 
hot vitality. And, next, that monstrous Gor- 
gon will die. Depend upon it, War never 
had in its devil’s heart any other blood than 
rum. Nay, its heart itself is but a vast dis- 
tillery, keeping its huge veins and arteries 
full of that fiery fluid. The wat of ferment- 
ing grain and cane juice is the stomach of 
War, and the still-worm its viscera. These 
are the notritive and digestive organs of the 
great red dragon; and for this—like other 
dragons killed in the olden times—it must 
be mortal ; for ram is mortal, and all its fiery 
fountains will dry up, while the earth is fall 
of springs of water pure and sweet as that 
which the sinless Adam drank out of the 
hand of God. 

Will war die? War that claimed the im- 
mortality of Death and Sint Yes; and 
Death, and Sin, and Satan, will live to weep 
over the grave of their renowned confederate. 
And such a funeral! me-thinks I see it now. 
The earth, sea, and sky, are vibrating with 
joyous emotion, and there is gladness in the 
heart of every living thing. The dust of 
fourteen thousand million of haman beings 
butchered in the battle-field, stirs into life 
and form; and up springing from their coral 
graves and caverns fathomless in the sea, 
myriads of human skeletons leap upon the 
land and clap their bony hands in triumph, 
and around the globe runs the exulting gib- 
ber of “ the sheeted dead,” that the great De- 
strover has fallen. And yonder, methinks, 
there rolls a sea, full fifty fathoms deep—a 
dark, dead, salt sea of texrs, fed by the out- 
jets of a hundred thousand millions of human 
eyes that wept at War's doings. And now 
a wailing wind, a monsoon of widows’ and 
orphans’ sighs moves over the briny deep, 
and lifts its bitter waves in sympathy with 
the world’s jubilee. And Labor, wan, de- 
jected Labor, at whose veins the monster fed, 
runs up and down the green hills exulting to | 
see the curse removed. And redhanded 
slavery, the eldest thing of the leprous beast, | 
lets go from her palsied hands the bonded 
millions she held with iron grasp, to throw 
their fetters into the grave of war, and shout 
for joy with all the sons of God, that man is 
free. And all beings that live and love the 
face of man, the face of nature—that love to 
look up into the pure, peaceful sky, and on 
the peaceful sea, and fields and flocks—that 
love to commune with the silent harmonies 
of the great creation, and listen to the music 
of unreasoning things—al! these fill the heav- 
ens with one jubilate! that the great Canni- 
BAL is dead—the great Man-eaTen, that whet- 
ting his appetite on the flesh of Abel, ate up 
a large portion of the human race, and ensla- 
ved the rest to cater to the appetites of its 
wolfish maw. E. 8. 











weeping; bot, whens een by others, he was 
gross, unclean, and disgusting. Feeling that 


Any sin committed in jest is greater than | 
when it is done in earnes!, . 


Facts for Moral Reformers. 


The New York Globe says, in this country, 
one man dies worth twenty millions, and 
while he has been making it, twenty thou- 
sand women have perished in infamy, to es- 
cape starvation at their needles. What a 
precious state of society this reveals! and it 
is not confined alone in New York city. It 
extends to every village and town in the 
country. Even in our fair city, where the 
stranger, on a day like Supday, when beau- 
ty and fashion, arrayed in all its loveliness, 
is seen congregating at our church doors, 
would imagine that all was pure and good, 
and that want and wretchedness were stran- 
gers, we see in our daily walks many scenes 
of sorrow and distress. How little the 
wealthy—those that have plenty—know of 
the pinching, gnawing grosp of poverty upon 
the soul! How it dries up the Tous 
heart, and in time forces back to Tro colle 
every thought of fraternal regard for our bro- 
ther man! ‘The drunkard and the debauchee 
is considered by the massas the worst speci- 
men of depraved nature that we encoumter in 
the streets, Heisclothed in rags, and there- 
fore despised. Clothe him in fine linen, and 
his crimes become only the ebuliitions of an 
unusual flow of animal spirits. His blood- 
shot eyes and bloated face, the trembling of 
his nerves, are unnoticed, or if, at all, with 
pity and sympathy. Verily, a fine coat 
makes a vast difference in the eyes of com- 
munity. 

Here, again, is a man who has purloined 
few hundreds from his employer's shelves, 
—he has followed the example of bi; 
rogues, and attempted to get rich without In- 
bor. He is arrested, and will ere long take 
up his abode within the walls of a peniten- 
tiary. There is no pity, no sympathy, for 
him, and, of right, should not be. He has 
trangressed the laws, and must take the con- 
sequences. ‘I'urn we to the banker—he has 
defrauded ity of th ds—his pro- 
mises to pay are in every man’s pocket. At 
one grasp, he has taken the labor of years of 
hundreds, because they put their faith in 
Banks. It is nota few yards of tape or rib- 
bon, that he has taken; consequently, he is 
a great finaneier—has displayed great busi- 
ness capacities—and worthy of the entire 
confidence of minister and layman, saint and 
sinner! No gloomy cell awaits him—no 
clanking chains, or iron hand-cuffe, toll dole- 
ful musie to his ears. On the contrary, soft 
and sweet the rich notes of the piano float 
upon the evening air at his request, while 
ready pen and tongue are engaged in his de- 
fence. Surely—surely, is not here work for 
moral reformers — for * missionarice ? "— 
Boston Investegator. 


—____———_ae_eeeee 
BUSINESS CARDS. 








DAVID WOODRUFF, “ 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIFS, &o 


A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 


Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


JAMES BARNABY, 
PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
TAILOR. 
Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hio. 








BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DFALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Pittsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 





FRUIT TREES, 


The roprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
Some Grape Vines and Ornamental Treee— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Oo., 
43 miles north-west of Salem. 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 





Augost I1, 1848. if 
Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
ae 
OHIO. 


New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and } 
Johnson. 
Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 
Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 
Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 
Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 
Canfeld ; John Wetmore. 
Lowellville; John Bissell. 
Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Win 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 
Selma; Themen Spepee 
Springboro; Ira Th 

arvey arg: V. Nicholson. 
Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 
Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson, 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 
Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 
Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 
Farmington; Willard Curtis. 
Bath ; J. B. Lambert. 
Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 
Ravenna; Joseph Carro}l. 
Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 
Southington; Caleb Greene. 
Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poo» 
Lodi; Dr. Sill. 
Chester Roads; H. W. Curtis, 
Painesville; F. McGrew. 
Franklin Mills; Isaac Rassell. 
Granger; L. Hill. 
Hartford; G. W. Bushne)l. 
Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 
Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit 


ore. 
Achor Town; A. G. Richardson. 
INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 
Economy; Ira C. Maulsby. 
Penn; John L. Michner. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh H. Vashon, 





